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“Aaron’s Rod,” or Government by Federal Judges. 


BY HON. WALTER CLARK, LL.D., CHIEF JUSTICE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Next to the abuse of the injunction process per- 
haps the most insidious and dangerous of the many 
methods of attack upon trades unions is that of 
discouraging our efforts in the political field by 
inducing the courts to set aside the few laws enacted 
in the interests of the workers by declaring them 
unconstitutional. The employers fear the entrance 
of the laborers into the politicz! field and are doing 
their utmost to delay the inevitable. 

The first steps to be taken to offset these attacks 
through the courts are outlined in: the following ex- 
cerpts from an article which recently appeared in 
The Arena; although permanent relief will only be 
obtained if, when the constitution has been so 
amended that all judges must be elected, we take 
an active part in the selection of candidates for the 
bench. By all means make these positions elective 
and to be held only during good behavior, then let 
us see to it that the nominations are not controlled 
by the money interests, even though to prevent it we 
be compelled to break the fetters of party bondage 
and enter the political field as an independent party. 
Judge Clark says: 

“The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
was passed solely for the protection of the then 
lately emancipated colored people. But it is certain 
that it is not being used, for the only purpose for 
which its adoption was avowedly urged. It is equally 
certain that it has been seized upon by plutocratic 
and capitalistic combinations as a means through 
which to nullify all legislative or congressional ac- 
tion that is not to their liking. Adopted for the pro- 
tection of the negro, it has become the asylum of 
the millionaire. 

“This has been easy work. The Federal Judges 
are not elective. The popular will has not only no 
choice in their selection, but as their tenure is for 
life, popular sentiment, however just or strong, or 
however indignant under just provocation, is no 
check upon their conduct. Of the 113 United States 
judges, there are very few, who were not corpora- 
tion lawyers before appointment. There are still 
fewer who do not owe their appointment to trust 
or corporation influences, vigorously exerted in their 
ehalf. There is not one whose appointment would 
have been confirmed by the plutocratic Senate, if 
confirmation had been opposed by the capitalistic 
combinations to whom a majority of the Senators 
owe their seats. 

“Thus selected, thus confirmed, and thus holding, 


the Federal judiciary is the ideal instrument of 
government for the plutocracy. The powers assumed 
(without any provision of the Constitution to au- 
thorize it, and indeed, despite the fact that the mo- 
tion to insert it was four times voted down by the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 1787) 
to declare any legislation unconstitutional, gave the 
judiciary the power, and the Fourteenth Amendment, 


by a process of misconstruction, has given the judges 
the occasion for the exercise of absolute and arbi- 
trary power. 

“The Fourteenth Amendment made the colored 
people ‘citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.’ It then adds: ‘No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.’ The colored peo- 
ple, for the protection of whose rights the amend- 
ment was passed, have ceased to be regarded. The 
words ‘citizens of the United States’ as now con- 
strued in practice mean any ‘railroad or other cor- 
poration.’ The words ‘due process of law’ have 
been construed to embrace anything and every- 
thing, at the will of the judge. 

“Given a judiciary mostly recruited from the ranks 
of corporation lawyers and unable to put off the pre- 
conceived opinions and bias received in years of 
contests at the bar; removed from respect for popu- 
lar judgment of their conduct, however arbitrary, 
by the most undemocratic provision of life tenure; 
armed with the self assumed power of setting aside 
any legislation, whether State or Federal, as uncon- 
stitutional (of whica they are sole judges); and 
of holding, at their irresponsible will and pleasure 
anything that displeases them to be ‘not due process 
of law,’ the result is that the Federal Judges possess 
an irresponsible, unlimited and arbitrary power 
greater than any to which Plantagenet, Tudor or 
Stuart ever aspired. 

“Under — skillful manipulation the Fourteenth 
Amendment has become like ‘Aaron’s Rod’ that 
swallowed all the other rods. Under tae construc- 
tion of the Federal Judges, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment effectually repeals both the Tenth Amendment 
and the Eleventh,—indeed, it reverses and reduces 
to naught all the other provisions of the Constitution 
which made that instrument one of granted powers 
and reserved all other powers to the States or the 
people thereof. 

“If the Federal judiciary ean, at will, hold any 
act of any State Legislature, or of Congress, to be 
‘not due process of law’ and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, or can, as a Federal Judge in North Carolina 
has done, enjoin the people of the State and its 
officials from putting in force a statute, which the 
judge has not even taken the time or the trouble 
to declare unconstitutional—in short, forbid them 
to even think about the matter until he shall have 
thought it over and settled it—and then we have 
found the pou sto of the old Greek, the ultimate 
source of all political power. 

“In the great case of McCullough v. Maryland, 
Chief Justice Marshall said: ‘This government is 
acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated powers. 
The principle that it can exercise only the powers 
granted to it would seem too apparent to have re- 
quired to be enforced by all those arguments which 
its enlightened friends, while it was depending before 
the people, found it necessary to urge. That princi- 
ple is now universally admitted.’ 

“The sphere of the Federal Government and its 
limits have been settled and marked out by Judge 
Marshall as above quoted. George Washington in 


, 

his Farewell Address thus said: Tf, in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the mode 
which the Constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for, though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance in permanent evil any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield.’ 

“It must be remembered that all the Federal 
Courts below the Supreme Court are created and 
their powers are conferred, by Congress, which can 
restrict or witadraw their powers and even abolish 
such courts and establish others at will. Indeed, in 
1802 Congress did abolish sixteen Circuit Courts. 
And since that time it has abolished two District 
Courts. While the Supreme Court is created by 
the Constitution, with specified powers the Consti- 
tution adds, ‘with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.’ Those reg- 
ulations Congress prescribed in the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, which Congress has amended often since. 
It has also increased or diminished the number of 
Supreme Court Judges at will. 

“The remedy is therefore (1) that Congress should 
take from the subordinate Federal Judges the power 
to grant injunctions whose effect will be to suspend 
any act of a State Legislature or Congress. If any 
act is unconstitutional, let that be pleaded in the 
State court, with the right to review by writ of 
error in the United States Supreme Court, That was 
the time-honored and exclusive way till these later 
days. (2) The number of Federal District Judges 
and Circuit Judges should be diminished. New dis- 
tricts are made to furnish high salaries to politicians 
who cannot command popular approval. (3) The 
best remedy is to put the axe to the root of the 
tree by a constitutional amendment, or by a con- 
stitutional convention, which shall make all Federal 
Judges elective for a term of years,—six, eight or 
ten years. The District Judges could be chosen by 
the qualified voters in the respective districts. The 
Circuit Judges could be chosen in like manner in 
each circuit. The union could be divided into nine 
divisions, for each of which a Supreme Court Judge 
should be chosen, and the nine Judges thus elected 
could choose one of their number Chief Justice. 

“At present the supreme power is not in the hands 
of the people but in the power of the Judges, who 
can set aside at will any expression of the people’s 
will made through an act of Congress or a State 
Legislature. These judges are not chosen by the 
people, nor subject to review by them. This is 
arbitrary power and the corporations have taken pos- 
session of it simply by naming a majority of the 
judges. Congress can curb this by restricting their 
powers and abolishing some of the districts. But the 
only root and branch remedy is in the hands of the 
people, by amending the Constitution as to the 
method of electing judges and abolishing the thor- 
oughly undemocratic and dangerous life tenure. 

“The remedy is with the people themselvs. I 
hold with that grand old patriot, James Hunter, who, 
after the battle of the Alamance was lost, declared, 
“I believe that the people are as much master now 
as ever.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held January 31, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8:5 p. m, President 
Alexander in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting. laid over one week. ' 

CrEDENTIALS—Bottle Caners—Albert Adams. Boil- 
ermakers No. 25—Ed. McDonnell, Jos. O’Farrell, 
Jas. Pike. Milkers—M. F. Shannon, vice L. Russi. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Wm. F. Riley, vice M. F. 
Shannon. Retail Delivery Drivers—Jas. Fisher, Geo. 
White, vice A. Geisen, E. White. Boxmakers and 
Sawyers—Jas. Wilson, Wm. McIntosh, W. G. De- 
septe. Retail Clerks—A. L. Post, vice W. H. Stans- 
bury. Cloakmakers—B. Birenhack, vice H. Kurtz. 
Hackmen—Jas. Bowlan, E. McCarthy, F. J. Kerr. 
Delegates seated. 

CommunicaTions—Filed—Minutes of the Organ- 
ized Labor Protective League, January 26, 1908. 
Two anonymous letters, one reJative to ships in the 
channel at Mare Island; the other from an unem- 
ployed citizen calling attention to an ad in a local 
paper that no whites need apply. Referred to Lazor 
CLarion—From the Coshocton Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, relative to the unfair firm known as the Meek 
Co. From the International Glove Workers’ Union, 
requesting unionists to purchase union-labeled gloves. 
From the United Trades and Labor Council of 
Streator, Ill., calling attention to the unfair Craw- 
ford Car and Locomotive Works. Referred to Exe- 
cutive Committee—From the American Federation 
of Labor, an appeal for financial assistance in carry- 
ing tne Buck’s Stove and Range Co. injunction mat- 
ter to the highest courts. From the Meter Makers’ 
Protective Union, Philadelphia, Pa., an appeal for 
financial assistance. Referred to Financial Secretary 
—From the Boxmakers and Sawyers’ Union relative 
to reduction of delegates. Referred to Organizing 
Committee—From Cement Workers No. 109, appli- 
cation for affiliation. Communication—From the 
Secretary of Organized Labor Protective League, 
requesting the Council to send representatives to 
the next meeting of that body, on Sunday, February 
2nd. Moved and seconded that we comply with the 
request and send three delegates to represent the 
Council; carried. Bros. Philip Johnson, Jas. Bow- 
lan and Chas. Scailling were appointed by the chair. 


Delegate Reardon was granted the privilege of the 
floor to correct a statement made by him some weeks 
ago to the effect that Miss Carrie Parmer, Secretary 
of Local No. 26, Laundry Workers’ Union, had, in a 
telegram, advised the withdrawal of the local from 
the international. He stated that he had found that 
the telegram presumed to have been sent by Miss 
Parmer, was sent and signd by Bro. J. H. Gray, 
International Vice-President. 

Moved that the election of officers for the en- 
suing term be made a special order of business for 
9 o'clock; carried. 

Report oF Executive ComMMitTEeE—Meeting of Jan. 
20, 1908.—Committee recommended that the letter 
requesting financial assistance from Akron Central 
Labor Union be field; concurred in. Meeting of 
Jan. 27, 1908—Committee reported that the sub- 
committee appointed to confer with a committee 
from the Royal Arch had subinitted a report which 
was received as progressive. On the complaint 
of the Machinists’ Union, relative to fire alarm 
boxes being made in the East, Chair appointed Bros. 
Tracy and Gallagher to appear before the Joint 
Board of Fire and Police Commissioners, and in 
tne name of the Council protest against the change. 
The sub-committee reported to the Council that it 
had complied with the order of the Board. Recom- 
mended that the Council donate the sum of $20 to 
the Edward Cohen and Dennis Driscoll fund, both 
of whom were officers of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor and were shot on December 
5, 1907, by a maniac; concurred in. Committee rec- 
ommended that the appeal from the National Associ- 
ation of Tenants of New York for financial as- 
sistance be filed. Concurred in. Committee ap- 
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pointed next Monday evening, February 3rd., as the 
time to confer with the representatives of the Tail- 
ors’ Union and the firm of McMahon, Keyer and 
Steigler Bros. The committee also invited the Ex- 
ecutive Committeemen-elect to sit with it at the 
next meeting, February 3rd. 


AupitinG CommitteE—Repoited favorably on all 
bills and warrants ordered drawn. 

Chair announced that the hour of 9 o’clock having 
arrived, the special order of business, election of 
officers, would be proceeded with. The chair. ap- 
pointed the following Judges: Bros. Casey, Bell, 
Hoffman, Reardon, Cornelius. Tellers: Bros. Mc- 
Donald, O’Farrell, Post, McLaughlin, Kane, Stott, 
Guinnee, Hohman, Schuttleworth, Bartholomew. The 
Committee on Election reported as follows: Num- 
ber of votes cast, 194. Number of votes received by 
each of the respective candidates was as follows: 


President—Joseph Verra, 62; John W. Sweeney, 

127. 
127. Vice-President—John A Kelly, 118; Max E. 
Licht, 73. Recording Secretary—Andrew J. Galla- 
gher, 173. Financial Secretary—James J. Kenny, 
120; M. E. Decker, 66. Treasurer—David McLen- 
nan, 160. Sergeant-at-Arms—Patrick O’Brien, 172. 
Trustees—J. W. Spencer, 160; John W. Hogan, 156; 
Chas. Schuppert, 153. Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee—C. H. Parker, 154; James Bowlan, 156; Theo- 
dore Johnson, 158; Benj. B. Rosenthal, 148; J. K. 
Jones, 148; Executive Committee—Chas, Schilling, 
164; T. R. Angove, 58; D. Schwarting, 149; F. J. 
Pratt, 89; Chas. Cordes, 119; A. C. Rose, 147; Geo. 
A. Tracy, 161; John O'Fallon, 88; T. D. Warwick, 
64; F. J. McGovern, 78; D. J. Murray, 137; J. J. 
O'Neill, 145; Patrick O’Brien, 156; Chas. Oliver, 
98; John J. Breslin, 112; Henry Huber, 92; Wil- 
liam P. McCabe, 140. Organizing Committee—John 
O. Walsh, 171; Henry Altman, 132; Sam Fox, 141; 
A. H. Erwin, 97; Chas. Minert, 140; Chas. Siskron, 
113; M. Nicholson, 105; H. Knobel, 85; Theodore 
Johnson, 145; John J. Breslin, 124; M. J. Shannon, 
113. Directors of Lasor CLarion—J. K. Jones, 131; 
Richard Cornelius, 129; Chas. Radebold, 133. Del- 
egates to Asiatic Exclusion League—C. H. Parker, 
130; E. H. Misner, 131; Andrew J. Gallagher, 136. 
Label Committee—Leo Michelson, 142; Martin Noo- 
nan, 130; John W. Hogan, 136; F. J. Pratt, 129. 
Althougin this committee comprises eleven mem- 
bers, but four names appeared on the printed ballot. 
A large number of names was written on ballots 
by the delegates and the following received the 
votes designated for the remaining seven places on 
the committee: Chas. Siskron, 20; Edward Hoff- 
man, 24; M. Casey, 15; Walter Macarthur, 16; James 
Bowlan, 11; Antone Wahl, 11; John McPherson, 9; 
Gustave Hohman, 9. 

The following delegates having received the high- 
est number of votes for the respective offices for 
which they had been nominated, were declared 
elected by the chair: President, J. W. Sweeney; 
Vice-President, J. A. Kelly; Recording Secretary, 
A. J. Gallagher; Financial Secretary, J. J. Kenny ; 
Treasurer, D. McLennan; Sergeant-at-Arms, P. 
O’Brien; Trustees—J. W. Spencer, J. W. Hogan, 
Chas. Schuppert; Law and Legislative Committee— 
C. H. Parker, Jas. Bowlan, Theo. Johnson, B. B. 
Rosenthal, J. K. Jones. Executive Committee— 
Chas. Schilling, D. Schwarting, F. J. Pratt, Chas. 
Cordes, A. C. Rose, Geo. A. Tracy, D. J. Murray, 
J. J. O'Neill, P. O’Brien, Chas. Oliver, J. J. Breslin, 
Henry Huber, Wm. P. McCabe; Directors of Lazor 
Ciarton—J. K. Jones, R. Cornelius, Chas. Radebold. 
Asiatic Exclusion League—C. H. Parker, E. H. 
Misner, A. J. Gallagher; Organizing Committee— 
J. O. Walsh, H. Altman, S. Fox, Chas. Minert, Chas, 
Siskron, M. Nicholson, Tneo. Johnson, J. J. Breslin, 
M. J. Shannon; Label Committee—Leo Michelson, 
Martin Noonan, J. W. Hogan, F. J. Pratt. No an- 
nouncement relative to the remaining eleven mem- 
bers of this committee was made. 


Recerrts—Telephone Operators, $10; Undertakers, 


$4; Barbers, $14; Photo Engravers, $8; Brewery 
Workmen, $10; Beer Drivers, $8; Gas Appliance 


White Sal 
Now in . 
Progress 

Every Department shares the 
unusual assortment-showing and 
value-giving, and each day the 
attendance is steady and unabat- 
ing. 


You will save money on every 
article bought during this event. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Clothiers 
Hatters 
Furnishers 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


AMERICAN STCRE 


748 Market St., Cor. Grant Ave. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 


DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 


The Cream of All Beers | 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


QUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD ACT 


BREWED BY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


and Stove Fitters, $2; Waiters, $20; Bottle Caners, 
$2; Boot and Shoe Workers, $12; Boxmakers and 
Sawyers, $8; Tanners, $4; Broom Makers, $2; Money 
unaccounted for, $5; Teamsters, $20; Bakers, $28; 
Horseshoers, $4; Total, $161.00. 
EXxpENSES—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $2"; 
postage, $3; J. J. Kenny, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; Brown 
& Power Co., 75 cents; Cal. State Federation. of 
Labor, $3; W. N. Brunt Co.. printing, $8; Boston 
Central Labor Union, $20; Total, $109.75. 
Adjourned at 12:20 a. m. Respectfully submitted, 


Anprew J. GaLtacuer, Secretary. 
—_—_____@_____.. 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor ©_ancil. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers 7-e re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it 2” aome, 
where it can be conveniently referred to. Officers 
of unions are requested to have the " st posted 
weekly on bulletin boards at headquarter-, 


Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Tay- 
lor and Jones. 


Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butierick patterns and publications. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, carriage manufacturer, Twenty- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

American Tobacco Company. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Co., 1025 Fillmore street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

fa Se 
GLASS BLOWERS’ THRIFT. 


The national officers of the Glass-Bottle Blowers 
have purchased another $50,000 block of the 1895 
series of 4 per cent 30-year United States Govern- 
ment bonds. 


This is the series sold during the second Cleveland 
administration by private arrangement to the J. 
Pierpont Morgan syndicate, on which the finance 
manipulators made several million dollars before the 
bonds were really signed. 


Though they were sold to the syndicate at about 
107, they were immediately advanced to 115, then 
to 120, and when President Hayes and Secretary 
Lanner bought their lot last week they paid 1297%. 
This purchase makes a total of $200,000 of this 
series held in the treasury of tais union. 


This form of security is preferred for the reason 
if the money is held in the banks there is always 
danger of a bank failure, when if invested in ordi- 
nary securities they are not always convertible 
instantly into cash. 

Se 
FAIR OR UNFAIR. WHICH? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY . 
was the first and only bundle work laundry that 
signed the schedule to employ union help when 
first presented last April and still employs them. 
Leave bundles at any of his several hundred 
branches located in barber shops and cigar stands 
in all parts of the city. Good union men boost 
Sheerin’s Laundry. — 
— ——__—_ @______—_——__ 

Smoke Gold Crumbs and Queen Quality to- 

bacco. Union made. 
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A CONSUMPTION CATECHISM FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


A Consumption Catechism for School Children is 
the subject of a pamphlet being printed by the De- 
partment of Health of the City of New York for 
distribution in the schools of the city. Through 
the help which has been promised by the Department 
of Education, it is expected to get this catechism into 
the hands of every one of the 600,000 and more 
children attending the public schools. Another large 
group of children will be secured, it is expected, 
from parochial and private schools. As these cards 
will bear the imprint—“Take this card home and 
show it to your family and friends,” it is planned 
to have the teachers give this same advice to their 
pupils, this will prove the most widespread and 
thorough distribution yet attempted in this country 


of printed instructions on the subject of consump- 
tion. 


In a series of 32 questions and answers the cate- 
chism briefly and simply tells what consumption is, 
how it is conveyed from person to person, “how 
you can keep from getting it,” “how you can keep 
others from giving it to you,” and how it is cured. 
Added to the catechism is a list of the associated 
special tuberculosis dispensaries and a map of tae 
city showing the district allotted to each one of these. 

Although the pamphlet is primarily designed for 
school children it contains much material which 
will be of help to their parents and older brothers. 
Such an answer as that given to the question, 
“What are first signs of the disease?” will warn 
many an unsuspecting person that an examination 
by a competent physician should not be put off. 
“Loss of strength, cough, fever in the afternoon 
and loss of weight, sometimes bleeding or hemorr- 
hage of the lungs and the coughing up of sputum 
or phlegm” are the first signs that the unwary are 
now told to look for. After describing how one per- 
son infects another through the germs which are 
contained in the spit of the consumptive or in the 
invisible droplets sprayed out when consumptives 
cough or sneeze it is stated that those who are sickly 
or run down from disease, overwork or intemper- 
ance and whose systems cannot fight the bacilli are 
those most likely to get consumption, just as the 
ordinary cold or cough if neglected is the most 
common sickness that develops into consumption. 
Thorough cleaning and disinfection of houses or 
rooms newly moved into are urged as one essential 
safeguard against the consumption germs which a 
careless consumptive may have left in rooms occu- 
pied by him. 

“Even if the tubercle bacilli get into the lungs of 
a healthy person they are usually killed there,” it 
is stated, and so the lesson is plain that the first 
great rule to keep from getting consumption is 
simply “keep as well as possible.” To do this four 
things are recommended: fresh air, proper food, 
cleanliness and temperance in all things. If a couga 
lasts more than two weeks an examination of the 
lungs by a competent doctor or at a special tuber- 
culosis dispensary is advised. A minimum pro- 
gram for cleanliness is set forth in two warm baths 
a week and in cleaning house with damp brooms 
and cloths, while for air it is stated that every 
study and living room should be aired several times 
a day and one window in the bed room kept full 
half open all night. 

The catechism is answer tc the question “Is it 
dangerous to live or work with a consumptive?” 
answers “No, not if he is careful and clean; careful 
to destroy all the sputum he coughs up and never to 
spit on the floor or streets.” It is said that con- 
sumption can be cured if treatment is begun early 
by good food, fresh air and rest and such medicines 
as the doctor may prescribe. Jf a consumptive can 
not go to a country sanatorium he is advised to go 
to a doctor or dispensary, to keep out in the fresh 
air and sunlight as much as possible, to keep his 
windows open day and night and not to waste time 
or money on patent medicines or advertised cures. 
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Demand union-stamped shoes, 


The 
Market Street Bank 
Seventh and Market Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
. F, MARTEL, President L.Q. HAVEN, Cashi 
-C. DUDLEY,V-Prest, W.S.UPHAM, 2d V-Prest. 
- MARTEL, Asst. Cash, J.J. PETTEE, Asst, Cash. 
HERMAN LESSER. Director 
OLIVER ELLSWORTH. Attorney 
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Interest Paid on Savings Accounts as follows: 


PER CENT PER CENT 
4 on Term 3% on Ordinary 


Have one of the most convenient Safe Deposit 
Vaults in the West, renting boxes from $2.50 
per year and upwards. Ledgers, Trunks and 
Valuables Stored at Reasonable Rates. 


Welssue Drafts on Over 10000 Foreign Points 


When you drink whiskey, drink 
good whiskey 


Old Gilt Edge 


Rye or Bourbon 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 
FOUR BIG STORES == 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


This is the only genuine 
Label of the United 
Cloth, Hat and Cap 
Makers of North Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the 
American Federation of 
Labor. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


Free Car Ticket. 


For a refund of carfare present this coupon to 
any of our representatives at 


HUNTINGTON PARK 


We have the LOCATION. 


Our Terms.—Lots $225.00 up. $5.00 a month. 
$25.00 deposit. No interest. No taxes. Free 
Improvements. Immediate possession. Free 
Insurance. Allowance made for sickness or loss 
of employment. 

On Bay Shore Cut Off. 

15 minutes. Se fare. 

To reach Huntington Park, take San Mateo car 
at Fifth and Market Streets, out Mission every 
10 minutes: Don’t get off until you reach Hunt- 
ington Place. 

For map, views, car tickets and full informa- 
tion write, phone, or call. 


TUCKER CO. Owners of Huntington Park 
Phone Franklin 2848. 
106-108 Countryman Bldg., Van Ness at Ellis 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


On Wednesday, the Sth inst., President Roosevelt 
suspended Public Printer Charles A. Stillings, at 
Washington, and appointed William S. Rossiter to 
fill the duties of the office pending an investigation 
of Stillings’ administration of affairs. As the Presi- 
dent’s action in suspending Stillings was being an- 
nounced, a committee of labor leaders, headed by 
Congressman Cary of Wisconsin, called at the 
White House and presented to the President reso- 
lutions adopted by the Central Labor Union of 
Washington, charging Stillings with violations of 
the eight-hour law in the Government Printing 
Office. The following letter was sent to the Com- 


mittee on Printing of the House of Representatives: 


by the President: 


“The information you have given me this morning 
is so important that I-deem it best that there should 
be a written record thereof. I had already begun 
some weeks ago an investigation into the Govern- 
ment Printing Office under Stillings. This investi- 
gation originated because of information which 
reached me as to the increased cost of printing to 
the department. I accordingly directed Mr. Haven- 
ner of the Department of Commerce and Labor to 
investigate and report upon this matter. His re- 
port was severely condemnatory of Mr. Stillings. 
I furnished Mr. Stillings with a copy and requested 
an answer from him, which I have not yet received. 


“You now inform me that your committee has 
discovered circumstances in connection with the 
printing office, notably in connection with expendi- 
tures for furniture in the printing office and in the 
purchase of supplies, which makes you feel that 
there is great irregularity therein. You also inform 
me that you believe that the present audit system 
of the printing bureau serves to shield these irregu- 
larities, and that the persons in charge of this sys- 
tem exert an undue and improper influence not 
merely on the purchase of supplies for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, but in the management of 
the office itself. You also say that the sub-commit- 
tee feels that it cannot make a satisfactory investi- 
gation of the office while Mr. Stillings and the per- 
sons in charge of the audit system are in the office, 
and require that I suspend Mr. Stillings pending 
investigation and also shall suepend the execution 
of the contract made under the audit system. 


“I have accordingly temporarily suspended Mr. 
Stillings and shall put Mr. Rossiter in his place, 
directing him to co-operate in every way with your 
committee, and furthermore to make an exhaustive 
report to me on the conditions in tae office.” 

Stillings came originally from Boston, gaining 
his experience at the printing trade in his father’s 
open-shop office. For a time he was the business 
representative of the New York Typothete and later 
filled a similar position for the Washington Ty- 
pothete. His appointment as Public Printer was 
made at the urgent request of the Typothete and 
his conduct of tne Government Printing Office, which 
employs more than 4,000 members of the craft, has 
been upon radical open-shop lines. His predeces- 
sors in office had conducted the shop for nearly 
half a century on a union basis and always without 
scandal. In the two years of his service Stillings 
has established a despotism over his employes that 
would make an army officer green with envy. He 
has surrounded himself with a coterie of lackeys 
and attendants, attired in gold braid and tinsel, and 
his General Orders have been issued with such 
frequency (several hundred in number) that re- 
cently he was compelled to call them all in for 
revision in order to determine “where he was at.” 
Some of these orders approached the ridiculous, and 
the Public Printer has been ridiculed in the public 
press to such an extent that for months he has been 
considered as the “joke” of the present adminis- 
tration. An order issued last August required that 
all employes in addressing one another should re- 
frain from saying “Hello, Bill!’ “Good morning, 
Maggie!” etc., but instead, should at all times, while 
in the office, use the appellations, “Mrj,”. “Mrs.,” 
“Miss,” and the like. He also employs an office 
physician, and every one of the 4,000 employes who 
desire to absent themselves from duty on account 
of illness must first undergo an examination by this 
official. If Stillings’ retirement is to be permanent— 
and it should be—it is to be hoped that President 
Roosevelt will appoint a practical printer, who has 
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business experience upon broader lines than Stillings. 

Lee Riley, an operator known from coast to coast, 
and who left San Francisco immediately after the 
earthquake, died suddenly in Park Row, New York, 
on the morning of January 6. At one time he had 
the reputation of being the fastest Mergenthaler 
operator in the world. 

David Haughey, well known to the members of 
No. 21, was the victim of footpads last Saturday 
night. About 8 o’clock in the evening, near the 
corner of Thirteenth and Valcncia streets, he was 
struck in the back of the head with a blunt instru- 
ment and his pockets were rifled of their contents. 
He lay in the gutter unconscious for nearly two 
hours before being taken to the Central Emergency 
Hospital. On Monday he was removed to the 
University Hospital, While his injury is serious, 
it is thought he will recover. 

David Ridenour, employed on the Chronicle, was 
removed from his apartments on January 20th to 
the County Infirmary, suffering with a severe attack 
of erysipelas. Owing to the nature of the disease, 
it was not possible to place him in a private hos- 
pital. Late advices are to the effect that Mr. 
Ridenour, while undergoing a severe attack, is 
progressing as well as could be expected. 

—_——_-e— 
THE CRIMES IN THE MINES. 


The awful loss of life from accidents due to the 
lack of safegaurds which are compulsory in other 
countries but which American operators fail to in- 
stall because of the expense, has aroused bitter in- 
dignation in the mind of an editorial writer on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The labor press is some- 
times criticised for being radical, but seldom do we 
speak as frankly as does the St. Louis scribe in the 
following: 


“A generation ago nearly all coal miners in this 
country spoke and read English. Today not 10 
per cent of them know or ever will know anything 
of that language. 


“The coal barons found American labor too in- 
telligent and too highly paid. They brought on 
strikes and, with the assistance of labor imported 
on contract, they won them. They forced their old 
time employes into other industries. They made the 
mining regions of the East mere canips of aliens, 
socially and industrially as they pleased. 


“There is no more degraded labor on earta than 
that which is employed in many of the coal mines 
of the United States. It is labor which is without 
proper reward, without hope and, worst of all, with- 
out voice. 


“There never was much importation of labor on 
contract in this country except in the coal mining 
regions. Outside of those districts laws and force 
have never been employed for months at a time to 
persecute starving women and caildren. It is only 
in American coal mines that thousands of human be- 
ings toil daily and nightly in the presence of dangers 
that in most civilized lands wre shown to be un- 
necessary. 

“The coal trade of the Eastern States is a high- 
wayman in business, a bully in politics, a sneaking 
Pharisee in religion and a mankiller in industry. It 
steals; it snivels; it browbeats; it destroys. It has 
neither conscience nor compassion. It sends the 
helpless to its wretchedly equipped caves to die. 
It plunders rich and poor who buy its cornered and 
monopolized product. 

“In all the uproar which we have had of late 
over trusts and combinations not one effective step 
has been taken anywhere to bring this, the greatest 
offender of them all, to justice. Its riches reek with 
the blood of its unhappy slaves; they are rank with 
cruelty, injustice and extortion. It violates every 
law of God and man. 

“A small expenditure at the mines would safe- 
guard thousands of lives. A slight concession in 
price would carry comfort to millions of homes. The 
coal trust is unmindful alike of life and health, and 
there is none among our boastful political champions 
who dare assail it.” 


A= 


harles Lyons 


LONDON TAILOR 
BACK ON MARKET STREET 


OPENING 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
of Fall and Winter 


Mr. Lyons invites his friends and the 
public generally to visit his new store, 771 
Market St., and to inspect the finest line of 
Fall and Winter Cloths that has ever been 
displayed on the Pacific Coast. These goods 
range in price—for Suitings made to order, 
$20 and up. Overcoats, from $20 up and 
Trousers from $5.50 up. The same lines 
may be found at all of Charles Lyons’ stores, 

Please note the address. 


NEW DOWN TOWN STORE 


771 MARKET STREET 


731 Van Ness Ave. 1432 Fillmore St. 
958 Broadway, OAKLAND 


Start a cozy home 


and you'll be astonished at the 
dividends of fun and comfort 
you'll draw. 


We'll furnish it for you 


at surprisingly small cost and give 
you a year’s time to pay for it. 


Extension Table $14.50 


A good substantial one that extends to 6 feet; 
golden oak finish (gloss, not polished); legs 
are 5 inches in diameter, carved and fluted 
exactly as picture shows it. 


STERLING 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
1049 Market Street 


Opposite McAllister. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on February 4, President C. H. 
Cassasa_ presiding. Applications for membership 
of Miss M, E. Randolph and Messrs. G. Jarve, 
A, J. Truhlar and G, W. Jinks were laid over one 
week. Messrs. C..A. Rossignol and J. Von Wye 
were reinstated to membership in good standing. 


Hearst Hall, Berkeley, has been placed in the 
Class D list, requiring not less than four members 
for engagements taking place in the above hall. 

Mr. N. Zannini of the Cafe Francisco orchestra 
was married on January 29, to Miss Mary Jula, of 
this city, at the Italian Church, corner Filbert and 
Dupont streets. The newly married couple in com- 
pany with many friends enjoyed an excellent repast 
after the ceremony at a local cafe, and subsequently 
departed for San Jose on thcir honeymoon. The 
groom has the best wishes of his many admirers 
for a long and happy married life. 


Mr. Charles Martin, of Local No. 367, Vallejo, 
was fined $50 on February 4, by the Board of Di- 
rectors of Local No. 6 for violation of Federation 
By-laws. 


The following professional card, advertised in the 
Kansas City Star by a colored music teacher, is 
presented to the consideration of members of Local 
No. 6 that have taught “the young idea how to 
shoot” or that contemplate doing so. It is a verita- 
ble curiosity, and indicates, if nothing else, the 
wonderful possibilities, from the point of view of 
this particular teacher, of the science and art of 
music: 


“Teacher of Analytical Harmony, Theory of In- 
terpretation, Complete Musical Analysis, Synthetic 
Counterpoint, Musical Memorizing, and reducing 
music to colors. Figuration, Touch, Digitation and 
Style. 


“All possible chord formations, inversions, reso- 
lutions, harmonization in all its phases, Suspensions, 
Pedal-point, Chord Relations, Metre, Rythm, Ther- 
metic Development, etc., etc. 


“Prices from $1.10 to $15.00 per lesson. 

“Voice Culture, the ‘When,’ ‘What’ and ‘How.’ 
The Physical, Psychophysical and Metaphysical char- 
acter of the voice. 

“The ‘Thought’ tone and Audible tone, a com- 
parison. 

“The three spiral and three Cone forms of tone, 
and the specific means of producing them; they have 
position, direction, extension, elasticity and intensity. 

“To see tones, depends upon the psychic powers 
and a correct isothermal distribution of force. 

Prices: 10 one-hour lessons, $200; 10 dalf-hour 
lessons, $100. , 

“A working knowledge of all instruments, whether 
stringed, wind, Percussion or Friction. 

“A Gold Medal and Diploma for every pupil. 

“Reference—J. W. Jenkins Sons’ Music Co. 

“My Method Includes: 

“Ist. An absolutely clear comprehension of the 
The Physical, Psychophysical and Metaphysical char- 

“2nd. <A clear perception of where the difficulties 
lie, and 

“3rd. The way in which to conquer them, i. e., 
the mental realization of these three facts before 
they are attempted to be carried out by the fand. 

“We do not claim to be a tecnanical virtuosi; an 
amateur dilettanti; or thorough bass cognoscenti; 
Or an esthetical critic; but a plain, common-sense, 
every-day teacher. So that those who have courage 
or confidence with the necessary dexterity of limb, 
member, voice and speech, we desire as pupils, and 
we will try and give them a knowledge of harmonic, 
melodic and orchestral ideas and devices, and of 
literary, dramatic and realistic subjects. 

Piano Tuning. 

“Ist. The art of tuning with ome ‘Tune-a-pnone,’ 

a stationary hammer and mutes, $75.00. 
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“2nd.. Action regulating with working model, $50. 

“3rd. Voicing, acoustics and tonal defects, $50.00. 

“4th. Fine repairing in all its branches, including 
different features of various instruments, $125.00. 
“So, if you want to. become a virtuosi, or tech- 
nician,. or bibliograph, or. musical mentor, or 
academician, or peripatetic, then study with 
Kansas City, Mo.” 

Miss Clara Allison, Musical Director, Chas. B. 
Hanford Company, and a member of Local No. 89, 
Decatur, IIL, is reported playing at the Novelty 
Theater, this city, week of February 3. Mr, Arthur 
Wood of Local No. 86, Youngstown, Ohio, Musical 
Director, “45 Minutes From Broadway” Company, 
is at the Van Ness Theater this week. 

-—_—_a—_____— 
JANITORS. 

Janitors’ Union, No. 10,367, has adopted the fol- 
lowing wage scale for the current year: 

Working hours for janitors in office buildings and 
stores, nine; minimum rate of wages, $2.50 per day 
or not less than $70 per month in office buildings and 
stores; janitors paid by the day or working Sundays 
or legal holidays shall be paid not less than time 
and a half. 

Theater wage scale: Eight hours to constitute a 
day’s work; wages $17.50 per week, to be paid 
weekly; no ‘member shall be compelled to return 
after a day’s work to act as doorkeeper, usher, 
special policeman, night watchman or stage door- 
keeper unless paid extra for such service aside from 
pay for janitor work; members to give employer one 
week’s notice when desiring to quit and employer to 
likewise when making a change. 

———_@ 
BAKERS. 

Bakers, Local No. 24, will hold a summoned meet- 
ing in the Labor Temple on Saturday, the 15th inst., 
to consider proposed amendments to the by-laws. 
Herman Wollmer, Emil Eisold, George Winterrowd, 
P. Guderley, Antone Wahl, Emmett Fritch and Ed- 
ward Hoffman were appointed a committee to select 
grounds for holding a picnic on Sunday, May 6. 

———_@_____ 


An extra dividend of approximately 65 per cent 
will be paid the employes of the United States Steel 
Corporation who subscribed for stock in 1903 under 
the profit-sharing plan devised by George W. Per- 
kins. It is estimated that about 10,000 employes will 
be benefited by the extra disbursement. 

es 

The affairs of the Commonwealth Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Chicago, Ill., an institution organized 
two years ago as a strictly union labor bank, are 
to be wound up and the corporation dissolved. The 
experiment has cost the stockholders about $6,000. 

————_ eo __“~ 


The Wheeling (W. Va.) Steel and Iron Company 
is preparing for immediate resumption of work in 
the steel tube departments of the big plant in Ben- 
wood. The former will probably start February 
9th. Nearly 2,000 men will be employed. 

ey Eee 

It is expected that the strike at the Coal Creek 
mine of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company’s prop- 
erties at Fernie, B. C., will not last many more days, 
as the question at issue will come before an arbitra- 
tion board on February 10, 

ee ee 

The Alpha Portland Cement Company of Easton, 
Pa., announced that on February 1 it will close its 
three mills, the largest in the vast cement belt. 
Nearly 1,500 men will be thrown out of work. 

———__@______.. 

Notices were posted on January 30 calling to 
work on February 1, 800 employes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shops in Harrisburg, Pa, The men 
have been idle for some time. 

———————— 

Don’t buy the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Delineator and Red Book. They 
are unfair. 

eet eS Sa SE 
Demand union-labeled’ products on all occasions. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 

It is sometimes asserted—in advance of proof— 
that accident, sickness and old-age insurance is a 
burden upon the capital, industry and commerce of 
a nation. As Germany is the country which annually 
does more than other nations in this direction, it 
seems not unfair to mention the fact that the years 
of trial of her system of insurance have been pre- 
cisely the years in which that nation has forged to 
the front rank in the world of manufactures and 
commerce. The nation has grown rich and the 
workingmen have improved their condition so that 
they are not anxious to emigrate as formerly. Wages 
nave risen more rapidly than in any other country; 
the insurance premiums, so far as paid by the em- 
ployers, are a clear addition to wages; in times of 
sickness, disability from accident or old age, the 
workman has a legal right to honorable maintenance, 
and so the degradation of charity is avoided; the 
cost of accident insurance premiums makes it to 
the direct and manifest interest of employers to use 
all possible protection devices to prevent injuries 
and diseases; the administration of the sickness and 
invalid funds takes care to provide means of speedy 
and effective cure of invalids; the committees of 
administration bring employers and workmen ‘to- 
gether under conditions: favorable to social concili- 
ation, and in every direction the system seems to 
have promoted civilization and the common welfare. 
The defects in details are carefully studied by the 
leading men of the empire, and will gradually be 
corrected; the methods will be unified and simplified, 
and in the near future the benefits will include larger 
pensions to widows and orphans and some kind of 
protection to the temporarily unemployed.—Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson in December Charities and 
the Commons. 

fet, Be a et 
PUT AWAY YOUR HAMMER. 

It is the “man who does things’ who counts in 
this busy world of ours, for such men must of ne- 
cessity be mentally and physically strong. 


It is so much easier to drift with the tide than to 
breast the stream—so much easier to avoid the 
“knocks” and “knockers” than to oppose them. And 
many are the men with ambition who are anxious 
to do things, know how to do things, who have not 
the moral courage to oppose those who are jealous 
and pessimistic and knockers. For this reason the 
men “who do things” are few in comparison even 
wita the knockers. 

But we want more of them and we should all 
“help a little.” There ought not to be a union man 
so cowardly as not to raise his voice in praise of the 
men who are breasting the storm and fighting the 
battles for the labor world and in opposition to the 
fellows who would destroy. 


Jealousies must be cast aside if we expect to make 
the gains we want. We must render greater assist- 
ance to those wao are willing to take off their coats 
and work for the workingman, and very loath to 
believe evil of them. The one rule that should be. 
kept inviolate is never to knock a man until after 
charges have been made and proven. 

ey “hee 

United States Senator Gore on January 30 in- 
troduced a bill prohibiting the granting of restrain- 
ing orders by-Federal courts in cases between em- 
ployer and employe, unless it is necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to the property rights of 
the party making the application. The bill also 
provides that no agreement between employes can 
be held by a court as a conspiracy unless property 
rights are endangered. 

— -- —_—__ > _________. 

A favorable report on the Townsend Arbitration 
bill was authorized on January 31 by the House 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The bill provides for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a commission to investigate each dispute 
between capital and labor of such magnitude as to 
interfere with interstate traffic, general commerce, 
Federal business, etc. 


THE TRADES UNION. 

Life’s battle, we are told, is that contest in which 
we struggle and strive for those that administer 
to our wants and satisfy our desires. In this con- 
test some develop strength, courage, perseverance 
and all the best and most ennobling traits of the 
human heart and mind; whilst others develop naught 
but selfisaness and those ignoble traits that debase 
and degrade, and which not only make their pos- 
sessor a wretched being, but also tend to increase 
the misery of all mankind, because the heartless 
selfishness of such individuals is ever urging them 
to ride on to success over the ruins of their fellow- 
men, if need be. Therefore we need an institution 
that will exert an uplifting influence on life. An 
institution that will teach men, in the industrial 
world, that the best success and greatest happiness 
of life does not lie in the dishonest accumulation 
of wealth, but in the effort to make others happy 
and lessen tne burdens of mankind. Such an insti- 
ution is organized labor. It teaches man that he is 
nis brother’s keeper, that he is therefore bound to 
assist all men to get justice; it impresses upon him 
that honesty is not only the best policy, but that it 
is the imperative duty of all men to be honest, and 
it reminds those who have wealth, power, authority 
or influence that they will some day be called upon to 
render an, account of their stewardship. 

The trade union is, in short, the natural product 
of the present industrial system. No agitator or 
body of labor leaders is to be credited with the 
production of the labor movement. The cause of 
unionism is the instinct of self-preservation, which 
is most highly developed in intelligent and robust 
nations, but sadly lacking in those peoples who are 
buried, so to speak, in ignorance. 

The trade union checks the tyranny of the 
despotic employer. It prevents him from making 
a Persian Shah of himself. It draws a line between 
fair play and oppression and says, “This is America 
and not Russia, and you must do business in the 
American way.” It transforms the wage-earner from 
human machines into human beings. 

Even the financiers who are worth millions of 
dollars consider it necessary to organize to pro- 
tect their interests. If organization is necessary for 
millionaires, how much more necessary is it for 
workingmen, who have no “pull,” no property and 
no social standing? 

Take away the trade union and you take away the 
only hope the average workingman has of bettering 
his condition. A wage-worker is not like a stock- 
juggling financier; he has no hopes of sudden 
wealth. Every dollar in his pay envelope must be 
earned and often double-earned by hard work. He 
is not, generally speaking, like a bank clerk; he has 
little hope of being picked out and promoted. His 
chance of being superintendent at a salary of $5,000 
a year is about as probable as his chance of being 
sent to the United States Senate. He has nothing 
to sell but his labor and no means of getting a 
higher price for it, except through his union. 
Doesn’t it pay, then, to be a wnion man? 

——$—— 

PRODUCTS OF NON-UNION LABOR. 

Trade unionists and their friends should remem- 
ber that the publications contained in the following 
list are produced under non-union conditions, the 
shorter workday being refused their union printers: 

The Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Il. 

All works, of the Werner Company of Akron, Ohio. 

All of the patterns and publications of the But- 
terick Publishing Company. 

The Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the product of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Century Magazine, Smart Set, St. Nicholas, 
World’s Work, Black Cat, Monthly Magazine, Men 
and Women, the Housekeeper and _ Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 

Good Hcusekeeping, Farm and Home, Orange 
Judd Farraer, New England Homestead, Ame=-i- 
can Agriculturist and Current Events, printed by 
the Phelps Publishing Company, of Springfield, 
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THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 

Time and determined labor, mental or physical, 
is the price that must be paid for success in any 
one calling. Workmen, reflect on it. Think for a 
moment at the price that has been paid to obtain 
the eight and nine-hour working day. Year after 
year has the subject been agitated. Its foremost 
and energetic advocates have suffered persecution 
and prison. They have been called evil conspirators, 
enemies of society and the existing order of things, 
and also turning the world upside down. It can 
truthfully be said they did turn, in a large measure, 
the ten-hour workday down and the eight-hour 
workday up. In this, our new century, only a few 
years old, much has been accomplished. A work- 
man, generally speaking, need no longer fear or 
quake of boss or foreman, but can openly say, “I 
belong to the union of my trade, and the union, 
with its energetic agents, have brought about the 
priceless boon of the shorter workday, not only to 
union men and women, but to thousands of others, 
despite all opposition of boasted millions arrayed 
against that advanced step. 

The employers have come to accept it as a matter 
of fact that it is utterly useless to kick against it. 
The shorter day not only gives the workman extra 
time, but also enables owners of industries to do 
their planning during daylight, and so illustrates the 
proverb: “What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” 

And what of those who are still working under 
the old regime? Well, the best and worst that can 
be said of them is that it is their own fault, they 
lacked courage to associate themselves with the 
movement when it was in their way, or when the 
trying moment came courage failed them. They are 
still behind and they will find it hard work to catch 
up.—Ex. 


———_g—_—__ 
THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN. 
He may live in a tenement, but he is the back- 


bone of this republic. He is the most highly skilled 
artisan in the world. It is because of this that we 
are the most prosperous nation on the face of the 
globe. America learned the lesson earlier than any 
other nation, that no people can advance unless they 
take with them the common every-day man. Fur- 
thermore, America learned the lesson sooner than 
any other nation, that the prosperity of the whole 
people depends upon the prosperity of the working- 
man. He has not received all that to which he is en- 
titled. Any man would be a fool to say that the 
present social system is ideal, in any land. But the 
labor movement is rapidly bringing in the day when 
the workingman shall come to his own. 

The American workingman is an independent, free- 
acting citizen. Any man, be he labor-leader or poli- 
tician, who says that he carries in his vest pocket the 
vote of the American, is a liar. If he really believes 
it, he is a fool. When the American workingman 
does follow a leader, it is because that leader has 
made good, or because the principles which he is ad- 
vocating appeal to the workingman’s good sense. The 
American workingman claims the right to protest 
against any condition which he believes is against 
the interest of the people. He fought long for re- 
ligious democracy. He is going to win the fight for 
industrial democracy——ReEv. CHARLES STELZLE, 

————— 


HUBBARD’S OPEN SHOP. 

Not very long ago “Fra Elbertus” Elbert Hub- 
bard, of East Aurora, N. Y., supposed philanthro- 
pist, wrote magazine articles advocating the “open 
shop.” “There’s a reason.” 

The other day a New York State inspector of 
factories forced Hubbard to dismiss a dozen boys 
and girls he employed in his printery and hotel at 
East Aurora, N. Y. In violating the labor law 
Hubbard stated that he only wanted to give the 
children a chance to earn a little money. 

Giving children a chance to work who ought to 
be at school is in reality “open shop philanthrophy.” 
———__@Q——_____. 

Assist the Retail Clerks by making your purchases 
before 10 p. m. Saturdays and 6 p. m. other week days. 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St,, S. F. 


The First Firrc~ in San Francisco to Use the 
Unien Label on Bottled Beer, 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


On Your Printing 


Ifja‘firmicannot place the Label of the 
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STRIKE-BREAKING IN HAMBURG. 

There was a strike of dock laborers at Hamburg, 
and foreign laborers were introduced to take the 
place of the German strikers. A man, hearing that 
there was a demand for laborers, went into an office 
in London and there signed a contract to proceed 
to Hamburg and there work at loading and unload- 
ing ships. The office appeared to be the office of 
agents for the Hamburg-America line. The man 
was told by somebody at the office that the men 
were being engaged for that shipping company; and 
on the wall there was said to be a bill which an- 
nounced that men were required by the Hamburg- 
America line. The man was asked to sign a con- 
tract, which he did, as did also a large number of 
other men. By this document the signatories de- 
clared that they pledged themselves to the Harbor 
Working Association, and undertook to proceed to 
Hamburg and do all work required in loading and 
unloading ships in Hamburg and on the Lower Elbe, 
either on land or on board saip or in lighters, for a 
fixed minimum time of four weeks. The men were 
to receive 5s. a day for nine hours’ work, and 1s. 
an hour for overtime, Sundays and holidays. They 
were also to receive free board and lodging. They 
were to be conveyed free to Hamburg and back, 
and they were to be paid the agreed wages for the 
days occupied in the journeys. There was no 
mention in the contract of the Hamburg-America 
line. The association referred to was the Harbor 
Working Association of Hamburg, a corporation 
registered in Germany, under German law, with 
power to make contracts, and liable to sue or be 
sued. It was composed of shipowners and others 
interested in the shipping business of Hamburg, 
and the Hamburg-America line was an important 
member of the association. Its object was to pro- 
vide dock labor in case of strikes, The man signed 
the contract on April 9th, and the same day started 
on a steamer for Hamburg, arriving on April 11th. 
He worked up to and including April 22nd. He 
alleged that he and others tried to go to work on 
the 23rd, but were prevented by violence on the 
part of German strikers. In any event, he did no 
work after the 22nd. On the 30th he was paid his 
wages up to the 23rd, and he signed a receipt on 
a printed form which purported to be in full dis- 
charge of all claims. He was immediately after- 
ward brought back to England. 

The man then brought an action in the High Court 
against the Hamburg-America line for £6 5s. for 
wages due, or for damages for breach of contract. 
The defense was that the defendants did not employ 
the plaintiff; and that, if they did so, they acted 
only as agents of the Harbor Working Association 
of Hamburg, and, alternatively, the defendants said 
that the plaintiff had refused to work according to 
the terms of his contract. 

It was proved at the hearing that the plaintiff, 
while at work at Hamburg, had lived on board a 
ship which did not belong to the defendants, and 
that he had worked in loading and unloading ships 
which did not belong to them, It was also proved 
that about three-fifths of the labor supplied by the 
association was supplied to the defendants, but that 
they supplied labor also to the other members of 
the association. On behalf of the defendants evi- 
dence was given that they neither engaged, nor 
authorized anyone else to engage, laborers on their 
behalf. The plaintiff alleged that when he signed 
the contract he believed himself to be contracting 
with the defendants, and knew nothing of the asso- 
ciation. Also he alleged that he was coerced into 
signing the receipt and discharge by threats of being 
turned out with nothing if he refused to sign; and 
that he was hustled and hurried into signing in a 
room full of armed police. There was contradictory 
evidence given as to the degree of violence shown 
to the plaintiff and his companions by the other 
strikers, and as to the alleged refusal of the plain- 
tiff to continue to work. 

Without deciding the other questions raised, the 
judge gave judgment for the defendants, on the 
ground that the written contract had been read 
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over to and signed by the plaintiff, that from the 
contract it was plain that the agreement was with 
the association as principals and not with the de- 
fendants, and that the plaintiff had brought his action 
against the wrong parties —Sedgebeer vs. Hamburg- 
America Line, King’s Bench Division, November 
19 and 20, 1907. 


—$_$__@—____ 
INDORSING STRIKES. 

There are some things which no union can afford 
to give even its passive indorsement to, and these 
things should not receive the slightest consideration 
at its hands, but be promptly and vigorously de- 
nounced. Among these things are the hasty and 
indiscreet indorsement of strikes by central bodies 
which occur in local unions. It is too frequently 
the case that a local union will order a strike upon 
some trivial pretext, and then bring the grievance 
before the central body, with a request that its 
action be indorsed. In almost every instance this 
action is taken without any investigation on tae 
part of the central body, and without any under- 
standing of the case, and without giving the em- 
ployers any chance to be heard in the matter. A 
central labor body, supposedly consisting of the best 
representatives of the various local organizations, 
should be above any passion or prejudice, and should 
calmly and judiciously consider every grievance 
brought before it, and never, under any circum- 
stances, give its sanction to any action of any union 
affiliated with it which was not strictly just and 
fair, 

A central labor body should stand between the 
younger and less experienced organizations and tne 
results of their own foolish and immature action. 

When a union makes the mistake of ordering a 
strike for reasons which the judgment of the older 
and more experienced members realize is wrong, 
and which foredooms that organization to disaster 
and defeat, it is the duty of the other organizations, 
through their central body, to tell them, kindly but 
firmly, that they are wrong. 

No union can afford to take the position that once 
having taken their stand upon a question, they will 
not modify their action, no matter whether or not 
future conditions and developments show that they 
made a mistake. 

Much less can a central labor body, having no 
immediate interests at stake, and with plenty of time 
to carefully and seriously consider the questions 
brought before it, afford to give its approval to any 
strike or boycott until it has carefully and thor- 
oughly investigated the case, and is firmly convinced, 
not only that the matter cannot be settled by other 
means, but also that the union involved was justi- 
fied in taking the action it did in the first place, and 
that it had a just cause for striking. 


—__@- 

STRIKING AT THE TOBACCO TRUST. 

The officials of the Tobacco Workers’ Union are 
striking at the trust from a new position, They 
have organized the Union Label Tobacco Company, 
with an authorized capital of $500,000. The stock of 
this company is being sold at $10 a share to trade 
unionists in small blocks of one share or more. 
No individual, or set of individuals, will be per- 
mitted to purchase a control of the concern. None 
“but members of the Tobacco Workers’ Union will 
be employed in the plant. It is the purpose of this 
new move to promote the labelled product. It is 
not designed to compete with independent concerns 
that manufacture the labelled product. The purpose 
is to place the worker in a position to enter the 
market against the trust at prices that will compete. 
The proposition is placed within the reach of all 
trade unionists to assist by purchasing stock and 
otherwise. 

——__@a_______ 

Indictments were returned at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., on January 22 by the federal grand jury against 
the Colonial Trust Company, the Baker Contract 
Company and the Sheridan Kirk Contract Company 
for alleged violation of the eight-hour law in em- 
ploying men in the construction of locks and dams 
for the government on the Ohio River. 


Spring Styles 


Before you order your Spring Suit 
elsewhere, call and examine our 
stock—get our prices — examine 
our made-up Suits. See our mod- 
ern workshop and modern store, 


and note our moderate prices. 
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OFFICERS—President, N, Ohlandt; First Vice - President, 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
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Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; 
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-LATEST SUPREME COURT DECISION 


What is not inaptly described in press dispatches 
as a “stunning blow against organized labor” was 
delivered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
last Monday, when it handed down a decision de- 
claring that labor unions may be punished under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law for boycotting manu- 
facturers engaged in interstate commerce. 

The case that resulted in the announcement of 
this decision was that of Loewe & Co., hat manu- 
facturers of Danbury, Conn., against the Hatters’ 
Union of North America. 

The controversy between Loewe & Co. and the 
Hatters’ Union has been in progress for several 
years, and has extended to this city, the agents of 
the concern, Triest & Co., having sued the Labor 
Council, State Federation of Labor and Building 
Trades Council in the Federal Courts here, seeking 
to enjoin those organizations from boycotting the 
products of Loewe & Co. 


Danbury is a hat manufacturing center, and 
Loewe & Co. refused to unionize their factory, al- 
though eighty other firms agreed to do so and to 
use tne Hatters’ Union label on their products. 


A boycott on Loewe & Co. was declared by the 
Hatters’ Union and subsequently indorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor. The boycott was so 
diligently prosecuted that Loewe & Co. soon lost 
considerable trade, and in an endeavor to prevent 
further loss entered suit against the Hatters’ Union 
as an organization and over 200 individual members 
thereof claiming damages to the extent of $80,000 
had been suffered. The attorneys of the defendants 
entered a demurrer, which was sustained by the 
United States Circuit Court of Connecticut. Loewe 
appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals. That 
court certified certain questions involved to the 
United States Supreme Court and the latter, after 
a preliminary examination, ordered that the entire 
case be brought before it, and it was on this pres- 
entation that Chief Justice Fuller declared, in an- 
nouncing the opinion of the court, that “the com- 
bination described is a combination in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States in the 
sense in which those words are used in the act.” 
The reference is to the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

Under the ruling of the Supreme Court the case 
will now go back to the lower court, and if Loewe 
can establish, to the satisfaction of that tribunal, 
the fact that he suffered damages to the extent of 
$80,000 the defendants will be assessed three times 
that sum, or $240,000, under the provisions of the 
Sherman law. 

This is the third time within a few months that 
the Supreme Court has rendered decisions adverse 
to organized labor. The least important was the de- 
cision declaring the Erdman Arbitration law uncon- 
stitutional. The Employers’ Liability law, for which 
the railroad men of the country had been fighting 


for years to have enacted, was also declared uncon- 
stitutional. The decision handed down on Monday, 
however, is by far the most important of the three. 
Not only will it affect the Hatters, but it will apply 
to many other cases now before the courts. 

No one will pretend to contend that the law in 
question was ever intended to apply in a case of this 
nature, but it is not the first time that labor has 
been the victim of laws osteusibly enacted for the 
purpose of correcting corporate abuses. 

To-day the press dispatches state that President 
Roosevelt intends to send a special message to Con- 
gress recommending the immediate enactment of 
legislation exempting labor unions from the opera- 
tions of the Sherman law. Legislation of that nature 
can come none too soon, 

GREAT VICTORY FOR THE PRESSMEN. 

News has just been received in this city that Judge 
Thompson of the United States Court for the South- 
ern District of Ohio, has rendered a final decision 
in the suit brought by the United Typothete of 
America against President Berry and Secretary- 
Treasurer McMullen of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. It is a most sweep- 
ing decision, and decides on the merits of the case 


‘in favor of the defendants, Berry and McMullen, 


on all points involved. Judge Thompson holds: 


(1) That the Board of Directors elected by the 
Pittsburg convention and directed to negotiate with 
the U. T. A. for a new agreement, exceeded their 
authority in entering into a binding agreement, and 
no valid agreement now exists between the U. T. A. 
and the I. P. P. and A. U. 


(2) That, considering the nature of the so- 
called agreement, even if it had ever been properly 
entered into, a court of equity would not enjoin tae 
officers of the International Union from advising 
the men as to the course they should take with 
reference to strikes, and would not enjoin payment 
to the men of their own money as strike benefits. 

(3) That the petition of the United Typothete 
should be dismissed, and that the U. T. A. pay all 
the costs of the proceeding. 


It will be remembered that some time ago the 
Pressmen were temporarily enjoined by Judge 
Thompson from paying strike benefits from the as- 
sessments.on members being levied to. prosecute the 
eight-hour fight. Notwithstanding ithis fact the 
union has been making steadv progress in its eight- 
hour fight and the latest official report on the sub- 
ject is of a very encouraging nature. 

After reciting the proceedings of the several con- 
ventions at which the eight-hour question was con- 
sidered by the Pressmen, and the action taken by 
the Board of Directors in negotiating an agreement 
with the Typothete in which it was stipulated that 
the eight-hour day should not be inaugurated before 
January, 1909, Judge Thompson says: 


The action of the convention in adopting these 
reports was construed by the board of directors to 
invest them with the power to renew the old con- 
tract wita a provision for the inauguration of the 
“eight-hour day” within a reasonable time after the 
expiration of the old contract, and with that under- 
standing they, on the eighth day of January, 1907, 
signed the agreement in question, although it would 
not become operative until May 1, 1907. Contro- 
versy at once arose throughout the union as to 
whether or not they had exceeded their authority, 
and in the nineteeth annual convention of the union, 
held at Brighton Beach, New York, in June, 1907, 
it was discussed during four of the six days of the 
sitting of the convention and ended in the adoption 
of the following resolutions, to-wit: 

“To the Officers and Members of the I. P. P. and 
A. U.: 


“Wuereas, Our board of directors has renewed 
the agreement with the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica; now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved, That said agreement is hereby ratified 
and approved, provided the ‘open shop’ clause is 
stricken out and the amendment is inserted provid- 
ing for nine hours pay for the eight-hour day. And 
be it further , 

“Resolved, That in the event the U. T. A. rejects 
these amendments, our board of directors are in- 
structed to submit the question of the immediate 
inauguration of the eight-hour day to the referen- 


dum, said referendum to be taken thirty days after 
such rejection.” 

Fhe Typothetae refused to agree to the proposed 
modification of the agreement and thereupon the 
question of the inauguration of the “eight-hour day” 
on November 18, 1907, was submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the membership of tae union, and was 
decided in favor of its inauguration on that day, A 
large majority of the union men voting were em- 
ployed outside of the Typothetae membership, but 
the vote applied to all employers of union labor in 
or out of the Typothetae. 

A persistent effort to secure the establishment of 
the eight-hour workday is evidenced by the action 
of four annual conventions of the union. The Cin- 
cinnati convention of 1904 instructed its board of di- 
rectors to “negotiate” for an. eight-hour workday; 
the San Francisco convention of 1905 instructed its 
board of directors to secure “if possible” a workday 
of eight lours; the Pittsburg convention of 1906 
instructed its board of directors “to secure a renewal 
of the agreement with a declaration as to whether 
the eight-hour day will be agreed to;” and the Bright- 
on Beach convention of 1907 offered to ratify the 
contract of January 8, 1907, “provided the ‘open- 
shop’ clause is stricken out and an amendment is 
inserted providing for nine hours pay for the eight- 
hour day.” 

It will be observed that the second report of the 
committee on officers’ reports to the Pittsburg con- 
vention in relation to the “U. T. A. Agreement” 
and “The Eight-Hour Day,” above set forth, was not 
offered by that committee or adopted by the conven- 
tion as an instruction to the board of directors, but 
as an approval of the plan of assessment formu- 
lated by the board of directors and as a declaration 
of the convention itself in favor of the inauguration 
of an “eight-hour day” immediately after the expir- 
ation of the agreement then existing, provided it 
was not within the scope of possibilities of having it 
amicably arranged between the two associations 
within a reasonable time after the expiration of the 
agreement then existing. 

The board of directors appointed or chosen by 
the San Francisco convention in their report to the 
Pittsburg convention, asked that convention to 
“instruct the incoming board of directors to meet 
as a committee with a like committee on the part 
of the United Typothetae of America . . . the 
committee on our part to strive with all powers 
possible to have some concessions made by the 
Typothetae towards having the eight-hour day es- 
tablished within a reasonable time . . . and an 
agreement w*th that intent be entered into, the com- 
mittee on our part having power to sign up such an 
agreement, if the eight-hour day can be brought 
within a reasonable time of attainment, if not, the 
committee to report back to our next convention, as 
provided in Section 6 of this report,” but the only 
power given by the convention to the incoming board 
of directors was “to meet with like committee on the 
part of the U. T. A., with instructions to secure a 
renewal of the agreement with a declaration as to 
whether the eight-hour day will be agreed to.” 

The Typothetae had therefore refused to consider 
the adoption of the “eight-hour day,” and the con- 
vention of the union had declared in favor of its 
adoption immediately after the expiration of the 
existing agreement, unless the two associations could 
agree upon some reasonable time thereafter, and 


‘the directors were instructed to obtain, from the 


Typothetae, a declaration as to whether it would 
agree to the “eight-hour day,” that is, whether the 
Typothetae would consider the demand for it, and 
at some time agree to it. The directors were not 
authorized, in securing the renewal of the existing 
agreement, to add new terms thereto; nor were they 
instructed to determine what would be a reasonable 
time after the expiration of the existing agreement 
within which to inaugurate the “eight-hour day;” 
nor were they empowered to conclude a new agree- 
ment with the Typothetae. If they succeeded in 
securing the consent of the Typothetae to the re- 
newal of the old agreement, with a declaration as to 
whether or not the “eight-hour day” would be 
agreed to, the instructions given them would be ful- 
filled, and their only remaining duty would be to re- 
port their action to the next convention. In their 
report it would have been proper to recommend what 
action, in their opinion, should be taken by the con- 
vention, giving their reasons therefor, but, under 
the instructions given them, final action could be 
taken only by the convention. 

The board of directors exceeded its authority in 
permitting new matter to be added to the renewa! 
agreement and in assuming power to bind the union 
by the agreement entered into by them with the Ty- 
pothetae. 

Seconp. If the board of directors were authorized 
to enter into the agreement on behalf of the union 
can performance thereof by the union be enforced 
by injunction? 

The agreement is not a contract of employment 
between members of the Typothetae and men of the 
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union, but is a contract between the two associa- 
tions for the purposes hereinbefore stated. We 
are not advised of the terms of the employment of 
union men by members of the Typothetae, except 
as to hours of labor. So far as we are advised by 
the pleadings and the evidence they might at any 
time, without breach of the contract of employment, 
withdraw from the service of the Typothetae. It 
is not shown that they agreed to work for any def- 
inite time, nor is there any provision in the agree- 
ment between the two associations fixing the time 
of service, and if, therefore, they should, at any 
time, with or without cause, withdraw from the 
service of members of the Typothetae, they would 
be within their rights. 

As heretofore stated the agreement was repudi- 
ated by the union at the Brighton Beach convention, 
and thereafter the men of the union, by a referen- 
dum vote, declared in favor of the inauguration of 
the “eight-hour day” on November 18, 1907, and 
its maintenance is now the established policy of the 
union, and the defendants, its officers, are charged 
with the duty of carrying it out, and pending the 
strifes incident thereto, may the men employed by 
the Typothetae be deprived of the advice and as-* 
sistance of their officers and of strike benefits? 


The strike benefit fund is created by moneys de- 
posited by the men with the general officers for the 
support of themselves and families in times of 
strikes, and the court has no more control of it than 
it would have over deposits made by them in the 
banks, and the attempt to enforce specific perform- 
ance of the agreement, by enjoining the officers from 
performing their functions, cannot be entertained. 
The court will not by indirect methods compel the 
men to continue in the service of the Typothetae 
and work nine hours a day. The agreement only 
requires that if they work at all they shall work 
nine hours a day. There is no agreement that they 
shall continue in the service of the Typothetae until 
January 1, 1909. 

The bill will be dismissed at the complainants’ 
costs. 

This decision is a complete vindication of Presi- 
dent Berry’s policy and will undoubtedly greatly 


hasten victory for the Pressmen in their eight-hour 
fight. 


———_e— 


The movement to reduce the wages of waiters 
employed in “cash” houses is a failure. Although but 
two cafes attempted to enforce a reduction, the 
others would undoubtedly have quickly adopted a 
similar policy had the pioneers succeeded in making 
the cut effective. During the week, however, one 
of these two cafes restored the scale, and it is 
expected that Moraghan’s will soon be forced to do 
likewise. The usual injunction proceedings have 
been resorted to in order to prevent the Waiters 
from picketing the unfair restaurants, but the union 
succeeded in securing a modification of the original 
restraining order to the extent that it may advertise 
the fact that the cafe is non-union, but not permit 
wagons bearing placards to that effect to stand in 
front of the place. This ruling also applies to 
pickets. The Cooks are supporting the Waiters in 
this controversy. 

————— 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24, and Press Feeders 
and Assistants’ No. 33, have removed their head- 
headquarters from 308 Fourteenth street to 186 Erie 
street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth, near 
Mission, The new quarters are quite commodious 
and have been neatly fitted up. Both unions will 
continue to meet in the Labor Temple as heretofore. 

Se ed, Seen sere 

Laundry Workers, Local No. 26, has appointed 
a committee of twenty to conduct an agitation to 
divert patronage from Japanese and Chinese laund- 
ries to the union laundries. 

————_&______—_ 

The Brewery Workmen intend to erect a hall on 

Capp street, near Seventeenth. 
—___g———__— 

The Bartenders will give their annual picnic on 
April 5th. 

—-————_ &__—__ —_ . 

Don’t buy the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Delineator and Red Book. They 
are unfair. 


2 
Demand union-label cigars and tobacco. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
BY WILL J, FRENCH. 


With all our troubles, let us remember that the 
United States Supreme Court has not, as yet, re- 
fused us permission to purchase union-label goods. 
The latter course, generally adopted will do more 
than anything else to prevent the restraint of men 
in their desire to advance themselves, and, after all, 
the man, with his aspirations and claims on a com- 
mon citizenship ‘should count for more than the 
dollar of the manufacturer wao refuses conditions 
given by his fellows in business. The thought here 
presented of the superiority of the home will not 
be touched upon in some quarters, but it will not 
down, despite court decisions. 

at 

Tucked away in the columns of a local financial 
paper with a small circulation, but reaching the 
heads of many large “interests,” appeared the fol- 
lowing “ad” a short time ago: 

To Employers—We are carrying nearly 10,000 ads 
in the papers throughout the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States, inviting skilled and unskilled labor 
to come to California. Up to the present time, we 
have placed upwards of 8000 of these people, 
but applications are coming in at the present 
time more rapidly than we can take care of 
them, and we urge upon our members the im- 
portance of letting us know when they are in need 
of help. We make no charge for our services. 
Kindly notify us and greatly oblige, Citizens’ AL- 
LIANCE, 

Despite the foregoing, the. Citizens’ Alliance is 
guilty of the duplicity of inviting both skilled and 
unskilled labor to this city. Cleverly worded adver- 
tisements appear in publications of wide circula- 
tion, telling of our labor needs. As though ashamed 
of itself, the Alliance does not sign these “ads.” 
Instead, it asks applicants to write to a room in a 
down-town building. From there the clerks answer. 
Why there should be any double-dealing is a mys- 
tery. The C. A., perhaps, can be excused for not 
printing its name, for there is no excuse for taking 
exactly opposite positions—saying one thing one day 
and contradicting it the next. The only consistent 
feature of the Alliance is the glue-like proclivity of 
its gentry wita salaried positions. Despite failures, 
they hold their jobs with an admiration in which 
they share both the major and minor parts. It 
does seem unfortunate that other than first-class 
men should guide the destinies of a body with such 
high ideals. The inference is that men of caliber 
shy at the jobs. 

¥. Ue 

A weekly paper discusses labor affairs at length 
with much perspicuity and some earnestness. Why 
is this thus and thus this? it queries. Stress is laid 
on the necessity of recognizing organized labor both 
as “a business and social force,” and regret is ex- 
pressed that this course had not been pursued in 
years gone by. For organized capital to refuse such 
recognition is aptly stated to be a false position. All 
of which is very true and equally good. 

Julius Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific says 
that publicity is the best weapon to combat the terri- 
ble drain on the life-blood of the United States as 
a result of railroad accidents. He implies that the 
blame would then be placed on the right shoulders, 
and that the carelessness of employes would receive 
public condemnation. 

ee, oe 

That some steps should be taken is evident. One 
of the late bulletins published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission tells us that for the period 
from October 1, 1901, to June 30, 1906, reports show 
a total of 448 of what have been defined as serious 
collisions. Those collisions which were caused by 
the negligence of the trainmen or engjnemen com- 
prise 317 accidents involving damage to engines, 
cars and roadway of $3,343,965, and resulting in the 
death of 904 persons and the injury of 3992 others. 
Stated in percentages the collisions due to negligence 
of employes comprised 70.7 per cent. of the number 
of accidents, and resulted in 70 per cent. of the money 
damage, 80.1 per cent. of the deaths, and 78.1 per 
cent. of the personal injuries. 


Attempts have been made by railroad authorities 
to blame labor organizations for the loss of lives 
and financial damage inflicted on the people of the 
country. The union has been cited as detrimental to 
discipline, without which no railroad can operate. 
To a man up a tree it seems strange that employes 
should so act, because in nearly every case the 
driver of the engine or the switchman involved in 
an accident is the first to pay the penalty with his 
life. It is foolish to say that men throw away their 
lives because they belong to a trade union. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission goes deeper into the 
subject, and shows that the inhuman number of 
hours worked by employes of railroads is largely 
responsible for the death rate. The transportation 
people refuse, of course, to give this as a contributory 
cause of accidents. They don’t want to touch a live 
wire. 

It will be remembered that Congress passed a 
law prohibiting railroads working men beyond a 
sixteen-hour limit. Just think of it! The Commis- 
sion reports twenty-four “excessive hours” cases. 
In some of these cases men exceeded sixteen hours 
in completing their “daily” toil. The statistics 
show that quite a percentage of accidents was caused 
by inadequate block signals, and the negligence of 
dispatchers and operators. 

It would be interesting to inform the ‘public of 
the number of hours worked by those alleged to be 
responsible for accidents. Let us see what steps 
are taken voluntarily by railroads to protect the 
lives of the passengers they carry. It is a matter of 
history that a recent disaster in Kansas, attended by 
loss of life, was caused partly by an over-worked 
boy in charge of a signal tower. 

Another question pertinent in this connection 
would be to ascertain the wages paid the men held 
responsible for accidents by Mr. Kruttschnitt and 
his cohorts. For the best service, particularly that 
of caring for human lives, there should be reason- 
able relaxation from strain on the nerves, and in 
other respects it pays to adequately compensate 
railroad workers. 

Once more the student of affairs recognizes that 
the trade union is the best friend of both the public 
and the employes. The reasonable workday and 
improved conditions are its tributes to tae common 
good. The action of Congress in requiring a stop 
after sixteen hours and then a certain number of 
hours for rest, is a result of the agitation of labor 
organizations and their friends. Not that the unions 
fathered a sixteen-hour law. Far from it. The law 
is a tardy recognition that there is a limit to human 
endurance, and, from our viewpoint, is inadequate. 
What must be the condition of an operator, signal 
man, engineer or switchman after the expiration of 
sixteen hours’ labor, or during the last eight hours 
of such employment? It is little wonder that acci- 
dents are frequent. Many a life now sacrificed to 
long hours and the poor service that is a natural 
attendant of wearied brain and muscle could be 
saved were the principles for which we contend 
adopted. 

: * ok * 

The methods of employment agencies have often 
been exposed. Some years ago one widely-adver- 
tised firm felt the pressure of the stern hand of the 
law, but the good example seems to have lost its 
effect. An instance of the business methods (?) 
followed by these votaries of the nimble dollar came 
under the observation of the writer a few weeks 
ago. In San Mateo County there is a manufacturing 
‘establishment that employs a number of laborers. 
The foreman received a visit from the proprietor 
of a San Francisco employment agency. Here 
was the proposition made: “You discharge the men 
after a few days’ service, and send to me for ad- 
ditional help. I will divide the dollar fee for each 
man with you.” The reply was in the negative, for 
it was recognized that, outside of the injustice of 
such a scheme, it would be impossible to secure a 
force of men permanently, and the reason would 
soon be apparent. There are more ways than one 
of earning a living outside of prison walls. 


MAKING SKILLED WORKMEN. 


A few months ago the Painter and Decorator was 

ad to say a word in appreciation of the enterprise 
of the Typographical Union in establishing an old- 
age pension fund. Now we again take off our hats 
to the printers’ union, which has been dubbed—and 
not inaptly or incorrectly—the mother of American 
trade unions. As though to prove the virility of the 
movement or to demonstrate that a well-managed, 
well-fought, amply financed struggle does not hurt 
a labor organization—but rather quickens its vital 
activities, the Typographical Union launches a new 
enterprise. It is going to take a hand in the educa- 
tion of printers—and do it in a way and on a scale 
never before attempted. Even if it were to fail in 
its present effort, tae enterprise and spirit shown in 
this innovation prove that this union—not yet 
wholly through with a fight which cost $4,000,000 in 
strike benefits, etc—has a right to claim a place 
among the intellectual leaders of American trades- 
unionism. Union printers may be deemed back- 
ward in some matters, but in loyalty to their or- 
ganization and for liberality in supporting it they 
are without peers, and a glance at their wage scales 
show that they have made good investments. 


That the reader may better understand what the 
Typographical Union has in mind a bird’s-eye view 
of craft affairs is necessary. In its fifty odd years 
of existence, the artistic and mechanical skill of its 
members has been one of the union’s principal 
assets; enemies have admitted that in its ranks 
were found the best workmen. As the result of 
many causes, all incidental to our industrial prog- 
ress, there is danger of the craft becoming highly 
specialized, that is, instead of a man being able 
to take hold of any portion of the printer’s work 
in getting out, say, a daily paper, he would merely 
be capable of coping with one of the six or seven 
branches of the trade. One man might be a machine 
operator, but unable to set an advertisement; an- 
other an ad-setter, but unable to operate a machine, 
and so on and so on. Of course the man who can 
do one thing is less valuable in an office than one 
wno can turn his hand to any work that is to be 
done. Even though the last mentioned may be 
really expert in but one branch and but fairly pro- 
ficient in the others, he is a more desirable em- 
ploye than another expert in that branch who 
knows nothing whatever of the other branches. 
Far-sighted printers have seea for some time that 
if the members sank to the level of one-branch-of- 
the-trade men, the union would suffer in the loss 
of force and prestige and the men themselves would 
have a shorter time to work at the trade, for the 
age limit would overtake them early in life, it re- 
quired a lower grade of intelligence to master one 
branch than to learn seven, which opens the field 
of the trade to a great number that would be a 
source of supply for employers in case of trouble.” 
The Printers’ Union has for many years endeavored 
to bolster up the old-time apprenticeship notion that 
a boy should be taught the trade in the office. It 
failed for the reason that it does not pay an em- 
ployer to do so—he cares nothing for the boy’s future 
(if his conscience hurts him he readily finds an 
excuse in the boy’s trifling—a part of boyhood, in- 
deed—that justifies him to cease any good work 
he may have done or had in contemplation) his 
purpose is to make money out of the boy from start 
to finish. If the boy is a sufferer, so much the worse 
for him. Not all employers are of that way of 
thinking, but that is the method nowadays, and 
those who adhere to the rule are not to be blamed 
for they are following the necessities of trade con- 
ditions. In addition to this deteriorating tendency, 
the printers have been pestered with “schools of 
printing” of various kinds whose main object was 
to get the student’s money, fill him up with the 
idea that his diploma made iim a workman, and 
sent him forth to do damage to the craft during 
strikes and at other periods waste his own time and 
his employer’s material. 

So we may say that what confronted the Typo- 
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graphical Union was a knowledge that the old-time 
apprenticeship system had passed to the things that 
were; a tendency to deterioration in tae skill pos- 
sessed by individual members; the existence of 
fake schools for learning the trade, and the con- 
soling thought that by reducing the hours to eight, 
and less, members had been given more leisure 
than they had heretofore enjoyed. 


President Lynch in his report urged that atten- 
tion be given to the question of the establishment of 
trade schools—they were useful agencies if prop- 
erly applied, and expressed the opinion that the 
convention should adopt some measure which would 
ensure supplemental trade education being a benefit 
and not a curse to the craft. Another speaker 
exhorted the convention to assume an advanced 
position and strike out boldly in an effort to safe- 
guard the skill of the members, as in his opinion 
the trade was entering on a new epoch; menaced 
by new evils it would have to meet them with 
new methods, which could be done in part by profit- 
ably utilizing the leisure that had lately come to 
the members. All this resulted in the appointment 
of a commission to develop a plan of action. The 
commissioners are: James M. Lynch, president of 
the I. T. U.; A. H. McQuilkin, editor of the Inland 
Printer, the leading printing-trade journal of the 
world, Frank M. Walker, manager of the State 
Printing Co., of Houston, Tex., who is said to have 
“thrown up” a job paying $4,000 a year when the 
union called him, and W. B. Prescott, a well- 
known printer of Baltimore. 


The commissioners’ first report is before us and 
unfolds an ambitious scheme of trade education. 
It says it found several local unions had established 
classes for apprentices, which are approved—but 
they do not cover the field as the commission be- 
lieves the convention desired. What it would like 
to do would be equip small printing offices in cities 
which students might attend. This, however, might 
prove too costly, and the benefits would be con- 
fined to comparatively few in great printing cen- 
ters, even if competent teachers could be obtained, 
for, as the commission remarks, “a competent work- 
man is not necessarily an efficient teacher.” There 
is in Chicago, however, a trade school—The Inland 
Printer Technical School—having an equipment 
valued at about $25,000, and which is open only to 
members of the union. The commission sought the 
co-operation of this school and secured control of 
its outfit and experts, admittedly master craftsmen. 
The commission apparently has in mind the estab- 
lishment of practical schools—working pupils in real 
printing offices—of which plan this Inland school 
will ba the great center, but it is content to let 
the demand for such a thorough and expensive 
course grow among the members of the craft. 


Having thus provided for the growth of the move- 
ment—built its foundations widely and soundly— 
the commission cast about for a means of doing 
the greatest good to the greatest number as quickly 
as possible. There have been efforts to teach the 
printing trade by correspondence, and they were 
failures. The commission is convinced it has dis- 
covered the causes of those failures. It does not, 
like the profit-making schools, undertake to make 
a printer out of any person who has the price, but 
merely endeavors to assist those now printers to 
become better workmen under the tutelage of the 
best men at the trade. The correspondence method 
was adopted. The report says: “Certain that the 
widest possible appeal could be made by the cor- 
respondence method and that the course in prepara- 
tion would be as nearly perfect as possible, the 
commission devoted its attention to devising ways 
and means whereby the student could receive the 
instruction as close to cost price as possible. The 
course—which shall be known as ‘The I. T. U. 
Course of Instruction in Printing’—will be fur- 
nished for $20, payable in monthly instalments. This 
will include personal examination and written criti- 
cism of the work of each student by experts, as 
well as the necessary apparatus—drawing board, 
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pencils, ink, rulers, ete. Successful students will 
also be entitled to seek assistance from the school 
for an indefinite period; in other words, the scholar- 
ship lasts a lifetime.” 

The last sentence covers an important feature. 
The student will always be in touch with a staff 
of expert teachers, who will assist him in solving 
problems that arise in tne course of his lifework. 
This will not only tend to keep the workers abreast 
of the best methods in the trade, thereby prolonging 
his years of usefulness, but in time make the 
union’s school the great authority on all technical 
questions—no small advantage to the union. 

Though $20 is a small sum to spend on such a 
course—the materials cost $5—the union aims to 
make it still lower by offering a prize of $5 to every 
student who, in the opinion of the commission, is 
deserving, Usually a few large prizes are given to 
the three or four most proficient men in a certain 
class. But the commission wants to encourage study 
and at the same time compensate the man who tries 
hard but may not be so bright as his neighbor, 
though not less deserving; also it wants to reduce 
the cost to the average man, “who,” the report de- 
clares, “is the object of the union’s solicitude and 
who suffers most by reason of inadequate educa- 
tional facilities” (during tne apprenticeship period). 
Local unions and employers may offer other prizes, 
so that the course may come cheaply indeed to 
the worker who wants to learn. But the commission 
doesn’t stop there. It announces its intention to 
make more liberal terms with men who may by 
reason of non-employment or other good cause be 
suffering from lack of ready money. 

The commission felt that it should open up a 
way whereby the printer could become a greater 
factor in the work of printing. Nowadays designers 
and artists supervise much fine printing for whica 
they are well paid. The consequence of this is 
that job and advertising printers are being forced 
into secondary positions. When a machine does 
that sort of thing, men must submit. The com- 
mission believes that it is unnecessary to take a 
back seat when another man is the cause. With 
a pride in its craft that would do credit to a blue- 
blooded aristocrat, the commission says printers 
have as much gray matter as other people, and they 
could do the designer’s work if they had the op- 
portunity to exercise their brains. So it wants to 
open up the way for printers to be so thoroughly 
masters of their trade that it will be unnecessary 
to seek the aid of a so-called professional designer 
to show the printer. There is so much in this por- 
tion of the commission’s report which is thought- 
suggesting to our craft and its followers that we 
quote copiously and as follows: 

“Those interested in the welfare and advance- 
ment of our members, especially those engaged in 
job and ad composition—have been impressed by 
the invasion of the commercial artist or designer 
in the domain that once was exclusively the printer’s. 
The tendency of this innovation has been to reduce 
the compositor to the position of a mere copyist. 
Some few exceptional workmen have maintained 
the traditional place in the art, but the great mass 
cannot make good under existing conditions. Not 
only is this prejudicial to the worker as a crafts- 
man, but it prevents the best possible results in 
product and consequently retards the development 
of the craft and its followers, As a rule, the com- 
mercial artist or designer who directs is not under- 
stood by the printer who does the work. The ar- 
tist’s conception is never fully grasped by the mind 
trained in mechanics and accustomed to working 
with type, while the artist fails to acquire an ade- 
quate idea of the possibilities or limitations of the 
material with which the mechanic does his work. 
Here we have a waste of effort and imperfect work, 
which should be obviated. But how? Manifestly, 
not .by making printers of the commercial artists, 
or vice versa. The commission believes the solution 


is to be found in the printer acquiring an elemental 
knowledge of pertinent art principles, which, when 
applied to his daily work, will make him master 
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of the typographical field. Mechanical skill and 
artistic conception combined in one person will re- 
sult in the curtailment of wasted effort, produce 
better work and greatly enhance the economic value 
of the worker, who, with his knowledge, becomes 
in truth an artisan. 

“Up to this time no effort has been made to 
co-ordinate these elements. The art school has 
proceeded to teach art without much regard to its 
application to mechanics. The commission, how- 
ever, consulted with Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, an 
instructor at the Art Institute of Chicago, and it 
is the opinion of educators and the commission 
that art lectures may be given at a small cost which 
will prove of immense advantage to the working 
printer. Mr. Stevens, who is a practical printer, 
has outlined a course of instruction which has proved 
of great benefit to those who have followed it. The 
essential thing is to limit the artistic instruction to 
those matters which will serve not to make the 
printer-student an artist in the generally accepted 
definition, but a better printer in the truest sense. 
This phase of educational work is in a nebulous 
state, but the commission has decided to investigate 
and develop the idea and adopted measures for 
securing the co-operation of educationists who are 
interested in the problem of applying art to in- 
dustry.” 

So far as known, in calling art to the aid of 
mechanics, the commission has opened up new soil, 
and we shall watch developments with interest. If 
the printer can utilize that element to make life- 
work easier and more valuable, why not the painter? 
Without a doubt the working painter can learn a 
great deal from his “professional” brother. At the 
schools, however, so much is taught that is useless 
to the journeyman, a course in one seems like a 
constant hunt in chaff for a few grains of wheat. 
That is what the commission proposes guarding 
against; it wants the art lecturers to impart what 
they know that will help the printer to be a better 
printer and to cut out the material not useful to 
the artisan, and which is therefore confusing. This 
is not art for art’s sake; it is art for the purpose 
of making better mechanics and increasing their 
chances for getting a living—making practical use 
of the elements within reach. Looked at from other 
sides, the Typographical Union is going to knock at 
the doors of the art schools and schools of design 
with the demand that they make their courses of 
practical value to printers; it also intends to meet 
the constant tendency toward limitation of the me- 
mechanic’s usefulness by bringing into the trade 
new ideas and laying hands on the higher branches 
of tne trade~-going to make a new branch in fact. 

The last paragraph of the report sets forth the 
general view of the commissioners in these words: 

“The commission is aware that the program 
here presented has novel features, but it was ap- 
pointed to institute a novel work. Cities may sus- 
tain technica) schools and other educational devices, 
which serve the purpose of the citizens. But the 
Typographical Union is compelled by its wide jur- 
isdiction to have some method broader than that. 
Tt must reach the printer in the small town as well 
as his brother craftsman in ths metropolis; it must 
also advance the general interests of the craft by 
aiding in its expansion and betterment. In addi- 
tion to this, it is of vital importance that the in- 
struction imparted be thorough and also possible 
cf being secured at little cost—its sole purpose be- 
ing tae betterment of the student. All these fea- 
tures the commission has kept in mind, and it asks 
of the entire craft, and especially members of the 
Typographical Union, encouragement and _assist- 
ance in the experimental work which is about to be 
started—a work without parallel or precedent in the 
industrial world.” 


The Painter and Decorator wishes the commission 
well, and hopes that the craft which has done so 
muca to show the workers the value of organization 
will blaze the way for a new and better use for their 
unions. 


TRADE UNION SUCCESS IN GERMANY. 
BY HANS FEHLINGER. 


During recent years the German working classes 
have secured a remarkable improvement of their eco- 
nomic condition. The improvement goes hand in 
hand with the progress of the trade unions which 
strive to secure and maintain the highest possible 
rate of wages. The unions have been successful 
not only in this respect, but also in considerably re- 
ducing the hours of labor. The unions seek to en- 
list public sympathy where they can, and to edu- 
cate their own members in favor of shorter hours. 
By the efforts of the unions six and more hours 
per week have been taken off, in most trades, within 
the last 10 years, 

A report issued by the General Federation of 
Trade Unions of Germany shows the success which 
trade unions attained in 1906. In all parts of Ger- 
many 8543 movements for the change of existing 
conditions of labor occurred during the year 1906 
(as compared with 5659 movements in 1905) ; 62,780 
establishments with 1,260,571 persons employed were 
affected (1,150,656 in 1905). Of the total number 
of workmen taking part in the 8543 movements, 
339,469 obtained reductions of the hours of labor and 
691,703 increases in regular wages. Moreover, higher 
wages for overtime were obtained in 2246 cases, in- 
creased pay for night work, etc., in 2109 cases; in 
68 cases piece-work has been abolished, in 98 cases 
working rules have been improved, in 149 cases the 
victimization of workmen was prevented. In more 
than 2000 cases other benefits were secured. The 
figures relate to disputes in which a stoppage of work 
was involved as well as to disputes settled by peace- 
able means. 

The average reduction of working time was three 
and one-half hours per week for every person 
affected; the success in this regard equals that of 
the previous year, while the number of workmen 
obtaining reductions of the hours of labor was €0) 
per cent. greater. The average weekly increase in 
wages amounted to 1.87 marks (45 cents) per work- 
man; it was somewhat less than in 1905, but the 
number of workmen participating in increases of 
wages was larger by 62 per cent., rising from 427,187 
in 1505 to 691,703 in 1906, 

In the following table the results of the move- 
ments for reductions of the hours are shown in a 
more detailed form. This table contains informa- 
tion as to the reductions of the hours of labor in the 
principal industries: 


Number of Average 
persons weekly 
INDUSTRIES attected by reduction 
reduetions of hours 
of hours. per person, 
Building trades ......... egvec| 40,308 3% 
Metal working and shipbuilding 81,666 3% 
Printing and paper industries 9,112 1 
Wood) working 34-02. s..26.-. 39,957 234 
Food, drink and tobacco prep- 
ARACLON acts tae eee 17,498 4 
Textile, clothing and leather 
MIGUStHIES A ee rset 81,156 3% 
Commerce and transport ..... 8,354 7% 
Other industries ............. 23,368 5 


working time shortened in the metal and shipbuild- 
ing industries; in this group of industries 81,566 
persons obtained shorter hours of labor, amounting 
in the aggregate to 317,252 hours per week. Next 
to metal working and shipbuilding came the textile 
clothing and leather industries, with 81,156 persons 
taking part in reductions of the working time, the 
aggregate amount of reduction being 291,681 hours 
per week. 

In regard to the number of wage-earners who ob- 
tained nigher wages, the building trades rank first 
with 229,321 persons, gaining a total increase of 
497,542 marks per week; in the metal and shipbuild- 
ing industries the total increase of wages of the 
122,945 persons affected amounted to 222,848 marks 
weekly.—A merican Federationist. 
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DESIRED LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Under date of January 27th, President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor, has issued 
the following circular letter, addressed to State 
branches of the Federation and city central bodies: 

Among other matters which received the consid- 
eration of the Norfolk Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was the subject affecting the 
child labor laws in the various States of the Union. 
This matter was discussed at considerable length 
and resulted in the adoption of a resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

“Wuereas, We believe the time is expedient when 
some definite action should be taken by the American 
Federation of Labor for the abolition of child labor 
in the several States; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, Tnat we urge upon the legislative com- 
mittee of the various State organizations the neces- 
sity of making an aggressive agitation in their re- 
spective State Legislatures for the enactment of 
laws abolishing child labor where such a law does 
not now exist.” 


To the organized labor movement of the coun- 
try is due the credit of the first agitation in the 
first work for the enactment of laws restricting the 
employment of women and children. 

I trust you will take this matter up at the earliest 
possible moment with the other officers of your 
State Federation of Labor, to the end that this 
subject-matter may receive the earliest attention 
possible, and thereby carry out the letter and spirit 
of the humane action of the Norfolk Convention. 

The Norfolk Convention further adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

“We therefore recommend that the matter of co- 
operation with the American Society of Equity, in 
the establishment of Equity Exchanges, be referred 


to the various State and City Central Bodies for 
investigation and action.” 


This matter also should receive the very careful 
and prompt action of your organization. 

The Convention also recommended that the va- 
rious State branches throughout the country should 
continue their co-operation and assistance in the 
departmental investigation of hours of labor, that 
is, to use every possible effort to have the State 
Legislatures enact laws requiring manufacturers to 
give to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and to the Labor Departments of their respective 
States all data pertaining to the hours of labor, 
wages, and other working conditions, which these 
departments may deem necessary, in the execution 
of their duties, experience having shown that the 
present laws in this direction are not sufficiently 
stringent. 

It was decided by the Norfolk Convention that 
the Union Label Bulletins, now at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor, should be 
distributed free to the affiliated Central Bodies. In 
conformity therewith, these bulletins will be sent 
out at an early date. 

The Executive Council, to which was referred 
Resolution No. 23 of the Convention, directed that 
everything within our power be done to assist the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association 
in its campaign for the betterment of conditions of 
the female workers employed in the retail stores 
throughout the country, and the establishment of 
the $9 a week minimum wage. It is also earnestly 
urged that your organization shall render every 
assistance within your power in this splendid effort. 

On May 8, 1907, I wrote to you requesting you 
to send me copies of the ordinances and laws of the 
several States wnich you could obtain, providing 
for the protection of the life of workmen in con- 
structing works and buildings, to give as far as 
you knew, and could, the experiences of the viola- 
tions of law, the present general conditions in your 
State, or any State of the Union. 

Quite a number of replies were received from this 
circular, but those organizations which have not 
thus replied will please do so at their earliest con- 
venience. 

At the Norfolk Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Executive Council submitted 
a report upon this subject as follows: 


“The last convention directed ‘that we make an 
investigation relative to evasion and disregard of 
the laws of the States and city ordinances relative 
to the protection of human life, of men engaged in 
constructive work on buildings, and to have pre- 
pared a bill in statutory form to cover all States 
and Territories with a view to obtain simultaneous 
enactment of a law in every State, Territory, pos- 
session or dependency of the United States, for the 
protection of human life and limb; and that a fur- 
ther investigation be made regarding the so-called 
‘Casualty Companies,’ whether these companies are 
engaged in such operations ‘which tend to defeat 
ne ends of justice and proper protection of human 
life. 

“In conformity with your instructions we have 
endeavored to collect from every available source 
information relative to these matters. We have 
secured considerable interesting and valuable data, 
but it is incomplete. The Executive Council should 
continue making further investigation so as to be 
in a position whereby your instructions and pur- 
poses may be carried into effect.” 


The Convention directed that the Executive Coun- 
cil should complete the compilation of this data, and 
I am therefore again writing you to request that you 
forward the above information at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Existing conditions demand that every effort be 
put forth by our fellow unionists to more thor- 
oughly organize the yet unorganized workers; that 
they may be benefited by the beneficent influence 
of associated effort. Now, more than ever is it 
necessary for labor to be organized, united and 
federated, so that the interests of all may be pro- 
tected and promoted. Let it be clearly understood 
by all taat the toilers are not responsible for ex- 
isting financial difficulties, and will not be made the 
victims of the attempt at industrial depression; that 
wage reductions will be resisted by every lawful 
means at our command and that the reasonable de- 
mands which labor makes for Congressional and 
Legislative relief for the redress of wrongs which 
are practiced, and to attain the rights to which they 
are entitled will go on uninterrupted with greater 
persistency than ever before. 

Bear in mind that an injunction issued by a court 
in no way compels labor or labor’s friends to buy 
the product of the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis. 

Fellow workers, be true and helpful to your- 
selves and to each other. Remember that united 
effort in cause of right and just must triumph. 

Thanking you in advance for your cordial and 
prompt co-operation for the common uplift of the 
toilers and of all our people, and hoping for re- 
newed energy and success for yourselves, I am, fra- 
ternally yours, 

Sam. Gompers, President A. F. of L. 
Attest: FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
———-—-——— 

The Cleveland Citizen says when David M. Parry 
or J. W. Van Cleave learn that the Sewer Diggers’ 
and Tunnel Miners’ Union of Chicago presented its 
president and business agent, Josepa D’Andrea, with 
a motor car which he will use in making the rounds 
of the union workers, there will be some sarcastic 
remarks. D’Andrea had found it difficult to cover 
all the territory required on foot and in street cars. 
Here is a fine chance for Van Cleave to get out an 
injunction. The idea that a sewer digger should 
ride in an automobile! What’s the country coming 
to, anyhow? 


————— ee 
Electrical Workers, Local No. 537, will hold its 
first annual ball Saturday evening, February 15th, 
in Garden Rink, Mission street, near Sixteenta. 
Admission, 50 cents. 
————_ 

Bindery Women, Local No. 125, will give a social 
on Saturday evening, February 8th, in Golden Gate 
Hall, Sutter street, near Stemer. Admission, 25 
cents. 

pe ae eee 

When you purchase a hat, accept none that does 
not bear the union label, stitched under the sweat- 
band. 

—_———_o__—_ 


Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Orpheum “iim. 
Pp Fillmore 
Absolutely Class ‘‘A’’ Theatre Building 
Phone WEST 6000. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon, February 9h 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


SUPERLATIVE VAUDEVILLE 


FRED WALTON AND CO., in CISSIE’S DREAM: 
PICCHIANI TROUPE; ELEANOR FALKE; PETCH. 
ING BROTHERS; HARRY ALLISTER; MELANi 
TRIO; THE THREE KEATONS; NEW ORPHEUM 
MOTION PICTURES; Last week of the Scientific 
Novelty, RUBIES AND SAPPHIRES MADE IN 
VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE by ALICE NORTON. 


Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holida: 
10, 25, 50c. = 


entral ‘Theatre 


Market and Eighth Sts. Phone Market 777 
ERNEST E£. HOWELL...Proprietor and Manager 


Souvenir Matinee Wednesdays. Regular Matinee 
Sundays. : 


HOME OF MELODRAMA 


Beginning Monday night and continuing all week, 
the Powerful Western Drama of Life on the Fron- 
tier. 


‘“‘Deadwood Dick’s Last Shot’’ 


Stupendous Production—Artistic Acting—Grani 
Settings. Next attraction, “THE LITTLE HEROES 
OF THE STREET.” Seats now on sale. 


Popular Prices, 15¢, 25c, 50c. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. The color for 
Feb. is black on lilac. 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 
Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods-*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clecks, 60c. up 
Established for ten years on Sixth St 
near Mission, now located at 
715 MARKET ST., - near Third 
1255 Fulton St, near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


2,000 DEALERS WHY? 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

The Easton (Pa.) Journal desires every non-union 
wage-earner. to read and answer to his own con- 
science the following: 

If there were no labor organizations in this coun- 
try, would you be receiving now the scale of wages 
you do receive? .Because we think you are an honest 
man, we predict you must answer this in the affirm- 
ative. If so, then please answer this: 

If organized labor should go to pieces, if we had 
no more organization now than we had in this 
country ten to fifteen years ago, do you honestly 
believe the laboring man would receive in a very 
few weeks the scale he now receives? 

Please answer this: Do you believe, or did you 
ever know of the non-union workman ever doing 
anything permanently or otherwise to raise or tend 
to raise the price of the wage worker in this coun- 
try or any other? 

Do you honestly believe that if you would join 
organized labor, your action would tend to strengti- 
en the wage earner in his demands for right and 
justice against the oppressions of the employer, and 
to the same degree that your alignment with or- 
ganized labor would strengthen it would reduce the 
power of the employer to oppress you? 

Now, after mature and honest thought, can you, 
as a fair-minded man, hold aloof your aid for a 
cause that benefits you when you work or when you 
sleep, and then say to your own conscience, “I am 
a just man toward my fellow man?” 

—_ —————@» 
ILLEGAL TRADE UNION. 

A trade union composed of clerks of various 
classes (clerks in banks, stores, Government depart- 
ments, etc.) is not legal in Fiance and cannot sue 
or be sued at law. This decision was rendered by 
the Council of State on August 3, 1907. A general 
organization of clerks in Paris had attempted to 
defend certain of its members in a suit under the 
weekly day-of-rest law, and its petition was thrown 
out by the Council of State upon the ruling that 
the law of March 21, 1884, governing trades unions 
in France accords the right to bring suit at law 
to such trades-unions only as are composed of per- 
sons having the same occupation or similar or closely 
allied occupations, and that a general union of 
clerks in a variety of occupations is not recognized 
by the law. 

ee ee 
UNION SHOP DOES NOT LEVEL DOWN. 

The objection that the union shop arbitrarily fixes 
the level of wages scarcely needs answering, for it 
is well known that the standard wage fixed by the 
union is merely .a minimum wage, and there is 
nothing to prevent the employer from declining to 
hire men whose services are not worth so much to 
him, nor from paying higher wages to men whose 
work is worth more. Whatever leveling the union 
shop accomplishes is a leveling up, not a leveling 
down. As a matter of fact, the best workmen get 
much more than the minimum wage. The Labor 
Commissioner of Iowa, for instance, reports that 
the wages of the most proficient workmen in the 
organized trades of that State exceed the minimum 
wage rate on an average of 33 per cent.—Ex. 

—_—————o_—_——_ 

J. N. Galbraith, new general manager of the 
Mexican Central Railroad, has issued a formal no- 
tice that prohibition among all employes will be 
strictly enforced. All drinking men will be dis- 
charged. It is the first railroad in Mexico to take 
this step. 

ee eee 

During the present month Arthur James Burrows, 
publisher of the Taihapo Post, was fined £1 with 
£2 2s costs, for publishing an article calculated to 
Prejudicially affect an industrial dispute before the 
Arbitration Court at Wellington, New Zealand. 

—_————_ —_____- 

The. New South Wales labor conference has re- 
jected a resolution in favor of socializing all means 
of production, distribution and exchange. The vote 
stood 118 to 27. 


LABOR CLARION. . 


DO YOU KNOW— 

That introducing an applicant into the union will 
do more good than all the kicking you can do in 
10 years? 

That nothing is easier than fault-finding, no talent, 
no self-denial, no assurance, no care are required 
to set up in the grumbling business? 

That those who are moved by a genuine desire to 
do good have little time for murmuring and com- 
plait? 

That a full attendance of members at each regular 
meeting adds much to the prosperity of the union? 

That if the members would keep posted in regard 
to the workings of the union they would be better 
satisfied ? 

That the stability, usefulness and growth of a 
union depends greatly upon the proper management 
of its affairs? 

That the man is a fool who pays dues into a union 
and then stands on a street corner and denounces it? 

That the member who assumes an attitude of in- 
difference and says that “officers and business agents 
are paid to do the work of the union, let them do it,” 
is destroying unconsciously the very foundation 
principle of the union, co-operation? 

That his attitude of don’t care results in forcing 
the employment of more paid men, and therefore 
increases the cost of management, and he helps pay 
the bills? 

——————@@—_—_—_—_——_ 

The new death benefit system of the Hatters’ In- 
ternational Union calls for $100 for the first five 
years or less and increases at the rate of $10 for 
each year the man has been a member. 

pee EE eee 

By a vote of 2,154 to 891, the employes of the 
railway workshops in New Zealand have rejected 
a proposal to register under the Arbitration Act. 

ae Se 

According to the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
England, lead poisoning among women and girls 
‘employed in china factories is on the increase. 

———— 

The wages of the Durham miners in England are 
now 52% per cent above the standard of 1879, 
thanks to their union. 

———__o 

Cninamen residents in Wellington, New Zealand, 

have formed a union for their mutual protection. 


Healds@lledes = 


THE BEST BUSINESS COLLEGES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


i COMPLETE 
Heald’s Engineering Schools COMPURTE 


Mining, Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Steam, Gas 
and Automobile Engineering. Night sessions in 
all departments. Circulars and full particulars 
on request, 


HEALD’S, 425 McALLISTER STREET........ SAN FRANCISCO 


Germea 


FOR 


BREAKFAST 


The Johnson-Locke Merc. Co., Agents 
San Francisco 


THEY’RE UNFAIR 


THE DESIGNER 
THE DELINEATOR 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
The SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— 
RR 
Q) 7” 


Complete 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS 


Every department is represented. Thousands of dollars worth 
of merchandise is involved. Just prior to stock-taking, to close out 
all the remaining odd lots and broken lines, special prices have been 
placed upon them. Actual values have been disregarded. Half-price 
signs prevail throughout the store, and in many instances lines are 
marked at less. Rare bargains have resulted—nothing has been reserved. 
It is undoubtedly the most wonderful bargain treat of the year. 


Clearance 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 
Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Socretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 

Organizing Committee mcets at headquarters on 

first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Label Com- 

mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 

Dp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 

Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock, at headquarters. 

Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headqrs., room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Haars., 51 Steuart. 
Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
24 and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temyle, 316 4th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wudnes- 

days, Labor Council Hull, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
712 Hampshire. 

Boilermakers’ No. 25—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays. 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—Iist and 3d Sundays, 2015 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d aad 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, Nn. 293-—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent's Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 8d Thursdays, St. Helen 
Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—I1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetety Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 1684 

West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 

2nd and 4th Wednesda _ ys at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Mondays at 15th 
and Mission; Headquarters, rm: 9, 15th and Mis- 
sion. 

Freight Handlers—Meet list and 8d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
Song en and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

4th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Counci! Hall, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet Saturday, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Tce be tee Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Weet 3d Tuesday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon MDrivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 516 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at hsadquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. - 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet lst Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Polito Hall, 


Pust Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


Eagles’ 


LABOR CLARION. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in bor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor ‘Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen— Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers-—Mee: Ist and 38d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 8d Mon- 
bo? ee Weil Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Street Railway Employes. Division No. 205—Meet 
2nd and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

aay Union of the Pacific-—-Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Hlectrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. ‘ 

sip Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 
“olsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headars. 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Minerai Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d. Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 


day. 

Telephone Operators—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
ere eet Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 

4th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

be aa lst and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 

Octavia and Laguna Sts. 

wee roo oe Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers. No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


—————_@&________ 
The Brute! 

His Mistake—The neighbers. complain that you 
are maintaining a nuisance. 

“T wish you’d speak to my wife about it; it’s her 
fault.” 

“Why, is it her dog?” 

“Oh, it’s the dog you’ve come about. 
it was my mother-in-law.—Houston Post. 

ee 
Had to Make Room for More. 

“Great Scott!” said the doctor to his servant, 
“has nobody called during my two days’ absence? 
I left this slate here for callers to write their names 
on, and it is perfectly clean.” “Oh, yes, sir,” re- 
sponded the servant cheerfully. “A lot of folks has 
came. An’ the slate got so full o’ names that only 
this mornin’ I had to. rub ’em all out to make room 
for more!”—Cleveland Leader. 

ae ee eee 

Mrs. Artless—“The Bloughbys have a_grand- 
father’s clock that’s been in the family for more than 
one hundred and fifty years.” Mr. Artless— 
“Humph! They didn’t have it a year ago.” Mrs. 
Artless—“Oh, no; but you see, it was stolen nearly 
fifty years ago and Mrs. Bloughby tells me it was 
by the merest chance they discovered it last week 
in a second-hand store.”—Puck. 

SS Se 

“Now,” said the physician, “you will have to eat 
plain food and not stay out late at night.” “Yes,” 
replied the patient, “that is what I have been think- 
ing ever since you sent in your bill.”—The Catholic 
News. 


I thought 


————cqxc@q@ _ 


Ask for Penn’s Banker and Penn’s No. 1 
Chewing. Union made. 


A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase 
articles produced by the following firms which 
have been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Food and Kindred Products. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City, man. 
ufacturers of the Henry George and Tom 
Moore Cigars; Rosenthal Company, New York, 
City, manufacturers of the Bill Dugan, King 
Alfred, Peiper Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, 
Diamond D, El Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Al. 
ree Club House, Our Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum 
cigars. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
fee Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 

ch, 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meat.—Jones Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clothing. 


Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co.. Des Moines, Iowa: 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cai. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadeiphia, Pa.; b, 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y;. Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody. & Co., Troy, N. 
Y.; James R. Kaiser, New York City. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., pub- 
lishers, Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, 
ae Philadelphia Inquirer; Philadelphia Bulle- 

n. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery_and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, III. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, 111. 


Machinery and Building. 


General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company; Turner’s Falls, Mase.: Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
Knife Company, Walden, N. Y. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.;Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch 
Manufacturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded 
Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American Hoist and 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Standard Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood and. Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La. 
branch Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller's 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Fibre Ware.—Indurated Fibre 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. J. Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lumber.—Reinie Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.: 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmop- 
olis, Wash. 

Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Rubber.—Lambertville Rubber Company, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


Ware Company, 


Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; A. Ames Company, Owensboro, 


Watch Case 


Ky. 
Watches.—Keystone 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch 
Case Company, Sag Harbor: T. Zurbrugg Watcli 
Case Company, Riverside, N. J. 
Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.: 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohiv 


Company, of 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. Van 
Buren Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company 
and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Pos- 
tum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ato 
ABQaS 


Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 


Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 
Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 


ieve i i n workin 
Weiss ie ae ee believ in union men working 
Western Press, Inc., 3711 Sixteenth. union hours. SO DO I, and 
Williams, Jos., 1215 urk. 
( 2.) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 


Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. was the first shoe dealer in the 
(a7) Altvater Printing Cn deer aicsiss, BOOKBINDERS. Mission to close at six o’clock. 


hewwhohes 
Araw? 
Ne ee ee ee ee 


ARADRAAARAARAS 
wo 
> 


a 
i 
nw 


( 52 ) American Erinting Co., 365 McAllister. (23 pobett. gantan ang gh egion- Uni sould t 
(164 ntique Printing Co., 707 Franklin. o ahls, arket. nion n shou roniz 
79) Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. (128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. on me pa e 
1) Art Fe pine 1208 Golden Gate Ave. et 4 Wickes saaa Ce Hie ve 
172) Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento : cks-Ju 0., - alencia. KNACKE f G d Sh 
7 ) Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. (47) Hughes, EB. C., 725 Folsom. or oOo oes 
16) Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. ne Ettchen, he & Ce ei rat. | 
82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. cGeeney, m., San Francisco. 
73) Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. (130) McIntyre, Ino. B., 1165 Howard. 2334 MISSION, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 
6 ) Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. (131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. — -—— re S 
39) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), (169) Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
643 Stevenson. (105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. (110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
99) Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. (154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. (28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
166) Brower-Morse Co., 186 Fern avenue. (132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin, 
165) Brown, E. A.,- 2346 Mission. (133) Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 
93) Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 
3 ) Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessig, at Fifth. PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 
4) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. - (27) Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howara. 
175) Budd Printer, 758 Howard. (31) Britton & Rey,.215 Bay. 
«< ) Bulletin, The, 767 Market. (37) Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
10) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and (36) California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial. (30) Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
38) California Printing Co., 2054 Market. and Battery. ~ 
11) Call, The, Third and -Market. (29) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission, 
71) Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. (28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, 
90) Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. Oakland. 
146) Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. (44) Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
39) Collins, C. J., 3858 Twenty-second. (32) Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
97) Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. (38) Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 
147) Construction News, 51 Third. 
9 ) Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
in eager op testes 5 pak ba Pe hold BO ReeEneider Bre. Brady and West Mission. 
oa ne H, Pen 230-240. Brannan, Tibbitts, H. O., 1690. Geary. 
25 aily News, nth, near Folsom. MAILERS, 
i873 Devic i “thee mae : Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
(12) Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
(46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. : ; Council of San Francisco is located at: 312 Four- 
(54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy up 
(173) Empire Advertising Co., Bay and Taylor. and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc., 245 Minna. above. Ec 
(42) tapas aeaeige! aig 8 eaten ——_——_ ©. ie © 
(53) Foster en Bosch, - ementina. 
(101) Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. DRAWING $0 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- . P : 2 
mento. A knowledge of drawing is of inestimable eB 
9 . : : 
ce Gille Go., a887 Mission, ee value to any mechanic who wishes to advance. 
(56) Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 7 can se z individual i i ‘ : - 
(17) Goldenistate Printing Ca, 1840 Sutte:, You c¢ un secure careful individual instruction in gays 
(14) Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Brie. mechanical and architectural drawing by en- if 3 
Cao?) gc Hany Bnenciscd Fits, Co.) 14 Leaven= rolling in the Evening School of Drawing. San tie ip 
(122) Guedert, L. I, 131 Falcon avenue, Francisco Business College, 733 Fillmore st, *** 
(127) ooo Scott, oe eee r 
(36) Hanak Hargens Co., 42 fulton. _——-o—__—. ‘ 
58) Ha Printing Co., 259 Natoma. : F es Neustacter Bros 
ttBO3 Hetratia Printing Co., 330 Jackson. Doctor—‘Has your husband had any lucid in- OVERALL Yee Francince Pretione 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. Srinia Ra 7 2 er : . 
(47) Hughes, E. G. Co., 725 Folsom, tervals since u was here last? Well, this morning 
(167) International Press, 3341 Kighteenth. he kept shouting you were an old fool and he tried 
(98) Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. a eees, os 1 eae? 5 
(124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. ; to break the medicine bottles.”—Life. 
(21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. —_———_@Q____. — 
(111) Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. Aes : y : 
(67) Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. Minister—“My dear little boy, why don’t you get C H PHILPOTT 
brass Te Vice ast eas. eu Ei vekuon. an umbrella?” Jakey—“Since pa has quit going to ° % ; 
(57) Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. r . ~} 1ever brings home any mo as.” : : . ) 
(66) Leland’ Printing and Publishing Co. 19 7th. is eg eh i y more umbrellas Dealer in General Hirdware, Builders 
(118) Levingston, L., ommercial. — e sews ~ i : 
(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. ee i ae Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 
(45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. Te: - : = 
(44) Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. Look for the Union Label. Demand it. | 135 Fifth Street San Francisco 
(102) Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
(174) Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 
(23) Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 
(135) cree aed i Son a Rie ane ke : e E 
(22) itchell, John J., sh Ave. 
{55} Monahan, John, bis Battery > If you’re a union man, don’t 
( 24) orris, . C. Co., 7 Front. . 
(159) McCracken Printing Go. 806 Laguna. bs you wear Union Stamped 
(55) McNeil Bros., 7 eAllister. 
(91) MeNicoll, Jolin R., $32 Commercial. x Shoes? If you do, WHY don’t 
(65) Murdock Press, The, fremont. bu 
(115) Mysell-Rollins ‘Co, 32 Clay. you buy them from a UNION HOUSE? 
(105) Nea ublishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
(43) Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. D 
(86) 0. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. We not only have the largest stock of Union 
144) Or ) abor, 2 Leavenworth. } ® : 
(59) Pasine Goteets Brintery, 2481 Sacramento, | Stamped Shoes in San Francisco, but we are also the 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co., 42 ayes. . e 
(70) Phillips & Van Orden, 161% Mission. only shoe store that is recognized by both ‘“‘The La- 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. °n9) . F S 
(187) Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. bor Council and ‘‘The Building Trades Council’ as 
(168) Polyglot Press, 732 Broadway. 
(60) Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 
(109) Primo Press, 67 First. ’ 
(143) Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
(64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
See Bere sult RECEP a uisaton 
2 Go., lis, Fifteen an s . : ° . 
(21) Rooney, or Ve Gor sagt Ninetecnthe and authorized to display The Union Card. For 
(151) Rossi, S. J., 815 Union. 
C83) Samuel, Win, 1186, Market. ) over 26 years we have been noted for our SQUARE 
(30) Sanders Printing Co., 2 slay. — aor 
(115) San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mission. DEALING, GOOD SHOES and LOW PRICES. 
4 San Rafael Independent, San , Cal. . F 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. : 
(125) Shanley Gon The. 6 Ritch. Remember this when you buy your next pair. 
(13 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. ens 
tere South City ge ope, eens San Francisco. Th Phil d 1 hi 
31) Springer & Co., 10 Market. 
(28) Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. e ladeipnhia 
(29) Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. e Shoe Co. 
cae Stewart Prnting eos a a 
9) Stockwitz Printing Co., PK. 
C11) Stok eer Cn aay Bun: 1549 FILLMORE STREET, Near Geary 
(48) Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 
(63) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. _ 
(149) Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 


AT THE THEATERS. 
Central. 


Manager Howell expressed himself as well 
pleased with the reception accorded “The Little 
Organ Grinder” last week and now, another nov- 
elty, “Deadwood Dick’s Last Shot,” is being: pre- 
sented in powerful style at the home of melodrama. 

New scenery has been prepared and the beautiful 
Western effects are full of charm and beauty. All 
the Central favorites are cast excellently and make 
much of their various roles. 

The plot is of a voung Eastern girl who con s 
West to reclaim a mine her deceased father had 
willed her. She meets all sorts of obstacles in her 
endeavors for justice but finally all matters are ad- 
justed to her satisfaction and complete happiness 
reigns. 

“Deadwood Dick’s Last Shot” is in for a big 
week’s run and is sure to score heavily. 


Orpheum. 

The program at the Orpheum for the week begin- 
ning this Sunday matinee will be of more than or- 
dinary interest, for it will contain several of the 
newest and best acts in vaudeville. Fred Walton, 
England’s greatest wordless comedian, will be the 
chief attraction and will present his original crea- 
tion of the toy soldier in the fantastic playlet, “Cis- 
ste’s Dream.” The Picchiani troupe of acrobats; El- 
eanor Falke, the dainty singing and dancing come- 
dienne and the Petching Brothers, a clever team of 
musical comedians, will be the new comers. Next 
week will be the last of Harry Allister, The Melani 
Trio, the Three Keatons and Alice Norton. There 
will be a new series of Orpheum Motion Pictures. 

———_ a 
Reward for Politeness. 

A quiet and retiring citizen occupied a seat in 
a crowded tramcar, when a masterful woman en- 
tered. 

Having no newspaper behind which to hide, he 
was fixed and subjugated by her glittering eye. 
He rose and offered his place to her, Seating her- 
self—without thanking him—she exclaimed in tones 
that reached right outside the door of the car: 
“What do you want to stand up there for? Come 
here and sit on my lap.” 

“Madam,” gasped the man, as his face became 
scarlet, “I—I fear I am not deserving of such an 
honor.” 

“What do you mean?” shrieked the woman, “T 
was speaking to my niece on the platform behind 
you !"—E-x. 

pe 

“Sir,” began a stranger, as he walked directly up 
to a business man in Threadneedle street, “I am 
strictly on business.” “So am I.” “Good! I believe 
every man should furnish money for his own tomb- 
Stone.” “So do I.” “Good again! I want to raise 
$25 to pay for a stone over my grave. What as- 
sistance will you render that enterprise? I want 
a business answer.” 

ee 

They paused before a Madonna of the golden age 
of painting. “Hum: Loaned by Smith,” said he, 
consulting the catalog. “Smith has a catholic taste.” 
“It would seem so,” said she. “And yet his people 
have been Presbyterians for generations.—Puck. 

—_>____—___ 

Once at a dinner at which Liszt was present the 
hostess suddenly exclaimed in alarm that there were 
thirteen at table. “Don’t let that distress you, 
madam,” said Liszt with a reassuring smile. “I’ll 
eat for two.—Democratic Telegram. 

et a ee tee 

Benevolent Old Gentleman—“Don’t you find a 
sailor’s life a very dangerous one?” Old Salt—“Oh, 
yes, sir; but, fortunately, it ain’t often we gits into 
port.”—Punch. 

ee 

“Mama, have I got to take a bath to-night?” 
“I'm afraid you have, my dear.” “But I haven’t 
done anything all the week to deserve it.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


union made 
clothing 


for union men 


Never was it so essential as NOW for 
Union men to patronize Union men and 
especially home industry. 

In our workshop we employ none but 
the most skillful Union tailors obtainable. 
Careful thought and attention is always 
given our help. Our shop is spacious, 
light and sanitary in every particular. 
Every detail of each and every order is 
under our personal supervision. 


Let us make your Spring Suit. 
Our garments fit 


are Stylish 
are Serviceable 


McDonald & Collett 


The Mission Elite Tailors 
2184-86 Mission at 18th 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXAMINER BLDG. 


IANOS, ORGANS AND MUSICAL 
P INSTRUMENTS bearing this label 
are PERFECT. They are made by 
competent mechanics having served 


an apprenticeship of NOT LESS than 
THREE YEARS. 

THEY COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS. 
If you desire the best, ask for this Label. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE: DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


_ This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

H. Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave. 

pe gre & Collett, 18th ere Mission Sts. 

O'Dowd, 174 Church St. 

i Literon Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1482 Fillmore St., and 731 Vaa 
Ness Ave. 

- ®. Peters, 3040 haga St. 

H. Behm, 3030 24t 

Tasagttien & Kainen, "23, “Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Market St. 

. H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 

Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 

A. Ranwick, 2328 Mission St. 

I.:Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Singer & Co., 470 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

The Grand Pants Co., 1503 Market. 


WE TRUST YOU 


Furniture, Carpets and Stoves 


Largest Stock. Lowest Prices. 
others advertise we sell for less. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO., 


1970-1986 MISSION STREET 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


Remember what 


Be Consistent 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


4 


a5 BOSTON, MASS. 


